





The woodpecker uses his head to dig food, hollow a wooden nest, and beat 


out his song of love. Smart businesses work hard but use their heads another way; they get mass 


production through printing’s mass selling, give the customer more value, and take more profit 


with less effort. Smart printers go along with this idea and sell them good printing on Cham- 
pion paper—coated and uncoated for offset and letterpress, business papers, envelope, tablet writ- 
ing, high finish package wrap, cover, papeterie and specials. Work your head off if you like, but 


make sure that you get the best possible return for it—with good jobs on Champion paper. 


io Viyuer AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


ee of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT. HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
District Sales Offices J BY NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ludlow Karnak 


Ludlow Karnak has come to be * 

one of the most popular typefaces Lig ht 
in general use today. Basically 
sound, this typeface family not ‘ 
only meets present-day needs, 

but it is one of those that will be Inter mediate 
here tomorrow. 

Correctly designed, Ludlow a , 
Karnak combines dignity with I fi d a fi I, ta I oi 
emphasis, and distinctive style N erm e I ] I 
with power. Those who know type 
characterize it as extremely leg- @ e 
ible, and its wide use for adver- Medium ° Oh elisk 
tising display, commercial and 
heading composition confirms its 


popularity. Bl k d 
Available in nine useful series, ac an ense 


its versatility ranges from quiet 


forcefulness of Karnak Light or e 
Intermediate to the solid smashes B Yack Lo nde ed | la I} C 
delivered by Karnak Black and ns I 
Black Condensed. The latter is 
also supplied in large price fig- » 
ures and poster alphabets up to Bi. fe | cle I £ fo | I | f | ¢ 
144 point. 
Let us send you showings of 


the Ludlow Karnaks—no obliga- Bi a 
tion, of course. ac 








Ludlow Typog raph Company 2082 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14 


Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Cine 6, a Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Mlinois, under Act of ‘alae 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1946. Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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wo is the basic ingredient 
in the making of quality book 
' papers. Where wood is sufficiently 
plentiful there is less need to be 
concerned about possible com- 
promises with quality. 


Oxford is particularly well situ- 
ated as to good wood supply. The 
Rumford plant, where Oxford 
pulp is made, is close to the heart 
of the timberlands. 


Our steady flow of timber, and 
months-ahead reserves, mean a 
steady flow of pulp and paper 
production. It also means that 
Oxford has control over its paper 


quality from start to finish. For 





HORRORS! THE OXFORD WOODPILES 
AT RUMFORD, IT SEEMS, ARE TWO 

PIECES SHORT OF HAVING MORE WOOD 
THAN YOU CAN SHAKE A STICK AT. 














we not only have our own wood 
supply and make our own pulp, 
we carry on right through to the 
finishing of Oxford quality papers. 


Thus we can maintain high stand- 
ards. In fact, every shipment 
of Oxford paper undergoes in- 
numerable laboratory tests for 


quality before it leaves the mill. 


Oxford also has many years’ 
experience making over 1,000 
miles of quality paper a day. Our 
progressive research never stops. 
All of which explains why Oxford 
has become quality-paper head- 
quarters in the printing paper field. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers are: 
ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Mainefold, White Seal 
and Rumford Litho C1S; UNCOATED —Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset 


ts 


Offset, Duplex Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollton, Ohio 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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URING the war, total repair parts and supplies costs for Miller equipment 
D averaged only 1/450, really less than 1/4 of 1%, of the value of all Miller 
equipment sold before the war . . . substantiating the low cost durability 
of Miller machinery as stated in the wartime expression reprinted below. 





or Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 





EW IDEAS ? 
—bah! § 


If great-grampa’s way is good enough for you, read 
no further. Because there is a little change in method 
when you switch to get all the advantages of Alcoa 
Aluminum Litho Plates. If you’re willing to change 
for the better, you can get the same advantages that 
Sackett & Wilhelms, Schlegels, Continental and a 
lot of the other leading lithographers are getting. 
They are real, concrete advantages—not just claims. 
Look them over, then... 
Talk with your distributor for details, 


or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1837 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





j ; A 
MF 5 


Eee 
—— 


@ Give longer runs, image lasts longer 
without scumming or walking off 


@ Light color facilitates checking camera 
work before putting on press 


e@ Excellent for alb and deep-etch 





grain 
@ Easier to get and hold uniform grain 
@ More regrainings possible 
@ Less chemical required in fountain 
@ pH control easily maintained 


@ Strong, yet light, easy to handle 
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Onedolilaled. COMED Vgn0u 


PRODUCTION GLOSS... MODERN GLOSS 


Realistic reproductions in outstanding 
magazines ... plus the unusual quality 
and beauty of the product ... have 
made Carlin (Signed) Comforters 
known and wanted throughout 


America. 


Because the fine enamel surfaces of 
Consolidated Coated Papers repro- 
duce engravings of such products in 
a faultless manner, Vogue... as well 
as many other leading magazines... 


uses it regularly. 





Why not follow this Beeline 


for multicopy 
printing? 


Any printer who has used Even with our facilities as the world’s largest maker 

INTERNATIONAL BEES- of papers, we cannot completely fill the demand fer 

WING MANIFOLD knows INTERNATIONAL BEESWING MANIFOLD. Together with 

where this paper gets its our distributors, we’re doing everything possible to 
name. It’s thin as a bee’s wing —but so strong it’s ideal meet current needs. International Paper Company, 
for today’s multi-copy work. 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Suction fed automatics operating at normal speeds 
can handle this fine watermarked paper because it’s 
smooth yet entirely free of pinholes. In addition to A-1 “di 
performance in the pressroom, this paper is equally INTERNATIONAL 
receptive to writing or typing . . . takes erasures and 
rough handling, too. 


These qualities—and the variety of colors—explain 
why INTERNATIONAL BEESWING MANIFOLD is a first 
choice for sales slips, memos, reports, specification 
sheets, stuffers and many air mail uses. 
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BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN DEEP, no matter how fine the printing 
process. LAMCOTE protects this surface beauty — preserves 
it from the effects of moisture, dust and grease. Gives it long 
life. And more, LAMCOTE intensifies the beauty and color 
of every printing process. Gives brilliance and richness im- 
possible to obtain with the finest plates and printing alone, 
regardless of the process. 


LAMCOTE, the “expensive look”, adds surprisingly little cost to 
fine lithography, gravure or letterpress printing. It will help 
you sell more — help you overcome competition. Ask us to 
give you figures on your next job specification. 


SEAL IN Scanty 
SEAL OUT Weaxz 


MAPS, CHARTS 












\ ADVERTISING 
PIECES 





SPECIALS fw TODAY 
SR a 





CATALOGS 


IMPERVO 


the ARVEY process 
that weatherproofs 
cardboard displays for / / 
enduring outdoor service. 
Write for details. 





wu a oe one a en oS men, | 


PAPERBOARD os §=—YWVORLDS' LARGEST MOUNTERS AND FINISHERS OF ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 


PLASTIC 


ewes CHICAGO ° 
he 


DETROIT 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


© JERSEY CITY Ye. 






Che Pioneer Still Leads... 


Ld 


THE 1946 ATF KELLY « Pioneer of automatics, its smooth and profitable operation. Ask your ATF 


the ATF Kelly still stands first in range of the work it Salesman for details, or write to us for commercial 


can handle; in quality, speed, and steady production; samples of actual runs that show what the ATF Kelly 


in its accessibility and convenience in presswork; and in can do for you. 


ATF No. 2 KELLY (Jllustrated above) 
handles sheets from 8’2’'x11" to 24x35” 


ATF No. 1 KELLY 
handles sheets from 8/2'x11" to 22x28” 


ATF C-KELLY 
handles sheets from 7“x10" to 1742x222" 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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No Sale! 


them. And even the best letterhead 
needs the support of a really fine let- 
terhead paper. 


You're looking at a missed opportunity 
—one that reached its goal, and then 
failed. Perhaps it was poorly pre- 
sented. Perhaps the very fact that it 
arrived on a poorly printed and poorly 
designed letterhead was the cause. 


Good letterheads are worth the 
time and thought required to create 


Howarp Bonp, for instance. In 
whitest white, or in any of its clear, 
clean colors, it does justice to what 
you have to say, It emphasizes the 
importance of your message, helps 


COLOR PHOTOCRAPH BY LEON DE Vos 


create an atmosphere that says, “This 
is worth reading.” Thousands of 
American businesses use Howarp 
Bonp, not only for letterheads, but 
for invoices, business forms, and 
other vital kinds of business printing. 
In fact, the great numbers who use 
Howarp Bonn have made it famous 
as “The Nation’s Business Paper.” 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


“THE 


NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER” 








ie Bieeecezeg pe Seti RORERE 








COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


UNIFORMI T Y Printers everywhere find in Maxwell Offset a tub-sized sheet 
whose behavior on the press is always the same, whose qualities conform 
to good printing standards on the next job as well as the last. To adver- 
tisers Maxwell offers—through fine printing—the sound economy of a 
stronger vehicle for hard selling. Understandably, then, more and more 
Maxwell is used on more and more of the nation’s presses every day. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION @ FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset 


For uniformity— in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 





IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


CATALOG 
PRINTING 


* 


Because of its efficient application to the 
production of rule-and-figure and tabular 
composition of all kinds the Monotype 
Typesetting Machine is extensively used 
in the setting of commercial and industrial 
catalogs distributed in the United States 


and in Canada — whether printed by let- 
Monotype Single-Type Composition 


Is Rest. terpress, lithography, offset or by gravure. 


For Use In All Classes of Printing 


* 


LANSTON Monotyre MaAcHINE CompANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family and Monotype Artscript, No. 225 
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Seda —__ MODERN HEADQUARTERS FOR NON-FERROUS METALS 


SMELTING—In the early days, furnaces were FMD 


r 


like Topsy, “‘they just growed’’. In Federated, 
furnace design is based on sound and tried 
engineering principles. Besides this, scientific 
instruments are used to control the operation | 
of the furnace so that human failures can be 
minimized. Even more important is the metal- 
lurgical control and precise refining practice 
exercised while the metal is being processed. 
Each step in the process is carefully checked 
by trained metallurgists so that you may be 
assured of a top quality product. The alumi- 
num furnace illustrated is typical of the modern 
smelter. Streamlined and provided with ven- 
tilating equipment, it has a capacity of 70,000 
pounds each day. 


| 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Nation-wide service with offices in principal cities 





ALUMINUM - BRASS - BRONZE - BABBITT - DIE CASTING ALLOYS - SOLDER - TYPE METAL - ZINC DUST 
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PLZZ Ld 
DOYLE SUPER-POWER INFRA-RED SHEET DRYER 


Hinges and cool in- 
sulated handle per- 
mit heater to be 
turned up out of the 
way to give easy ac- 
cess to printed sheets. 


The new Doyle Super-Power Infra-Red Sheet Dryer for the Two rows of specially-wound radiant heating coils give twice the 
Miehle Vertical. Note how infra-red radiant _—— raysare heat for quick-setting of ink surface. Three positions of switch, high, 
concentrated ou b inted sheet to set ink surface quickly. medium, or low, give choice of heat to suit requirements of any job. 


This new Doyle Infra-Red unit provides double the radiant 
heat to set ink twice as fast as any previous electric drying unit. 
Four-position switch gives choice of heat range to suit re- 
quirements of any job. 


Patented infra-red radiant heating principle makes heat work 
from the top down .. . sets surface of ink quickly to help pre- 
vent smudging and offset. Exclusive Doyle design concen- 
trates heat on ink surface instead of scattering heat over press, 
ink rollers and area surrounding press. Makes it possible to 
handle even heavily-inked sheets at higher press speeds. 
Quickly saves its purchase price in higher production and 
fewer spoiled sheets. 


iant 
Little Gian a _ ° ° . 
Kelly Presses presses Connects into any suitable electric circuit. Invaluable for 


a eon Presses er process, over-print color and other quality work. 


poss Presses — = The new Doyle Infra-Red Sheet Dryer for the Miehle Vertical 
is one of those post-war developments you have been waiting 
for. Available now for immediate shipment either through 
your dealer or direct from factory. Includes attaching brack- 
ets for the Miehle Vertical as shown in illustrations. Your 
satisfaction guaranteed. Use coupon below. 


$8250 f.0.b. Cleveland, O. 


Price under O. P. A. ceiling 


The J. E. Doyle Co., 1224 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Ship us one Doyle Super-Power Infra-Red Sheet Dryer for the Miehle 
Vertical at $82.50, f.o.b. Cleveland, Ohio. 
TH E (] o VW C 0 M PA N Y Serial No. of Press. Ele@ric voltage. 


Your Name. 


= 











Street Address 

City and State. Sy 
Name of Your Dealer. SS 
Send us further information abast Doyle Units for 

















(Name of press, or folding or ruling machine) 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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COVER 








BLOTTING 
LINES 











DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 











POTOMAC 
VELOUR 






















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 








AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Choice of experts. Widely known 
for remarkable durability... 
for better distribution... 
for clean, sharp presswork and 
extra long service. We build 
them to do it; and stake our 
quarter century reputation on 
their performance. Order a set. 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 































1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 North New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











YOUR PROBLEM 
IS OURS! 


While you are waiting and 
hoping for more plentiful 
supplies of paper, we are wait- 
ing and hoping with you — 
for more plentiful supplies of 


paper-making materials. 


Deliveries of the improved 
Disco Papers will be stepped 
up as soon as sufficient quan- 
tities of the “makings” are 


available. 


In the meantime, we'll ap- 
preciate your patience when 
the items you need are tem- 


porarily out of stock. 





PAPER MILLS, INC. 











One st 
ce & ono 4, ¥ 
1 Wort pro ee 
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| papers 


NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


a_ W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
0. 

ARIZ.- Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 

D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co ; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co., Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co., James White. 

IND.- Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

1OWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.. Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice & Co.; John 
Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; 
Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.:; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart, General Paper Corp.; The John 
Leslie Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co _, The John Leslie Paper Co 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co., J. E. Linde Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Maiquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith. 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. |.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; Southland 
Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 
Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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CurtosiTy, that killed the cat, is now a 
social and economic force on which the 
future of American business depends. 
But it is “curiosity” no longer. It’sresearch 
. . and an estimated one billion doilars 
a year is being spent on it as big business 
seeks the answers to bigger business and 
higher standards of living for us all. 


Because of paper, research is the vital 
force that it is today in the scientific, in- 
dustrial, and marketing fields . . . and be- 
cause of research, paper is becoming 
more and more vital in the entire realm 
of human endeavor. 

Paper and research. Research and 
paper. The two are inseparable. 


Here at “Paper Makers to America,” 
research is tireless . . . for this corpora- 
tion is determined to keep abreast of the 
findings of research in all other indus- 
tries, as well as its own. And in the field 
of mill-brand papers, you will find Mead 
Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and 
Wheelwright lines continually reflecting 
the results of laboratory inquisitiveness. 
For better impressions and “the best buys 
in paper today,” consult Mead merchants 
the nation over. 


@ Mead offers a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces for 
every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Off- 
set; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and 
Indexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; 
Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints, 


1846-1946 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION + “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


ESTABLISHED 1646 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
SALES OFFICES: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT 
PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA » BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 































































































Your Hammermill Agent ts listed 








Here are the leading paper merchants of America. All are Hammermill Agents. Any one 


of them will be glad to give you the new HAMMERMILL PAPER WEIGHT CALCULATOR, also 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham. .Strickland Paper Co., Inc. 
ARIZONA 

cae Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. .Western Newspaper Union 
CALIFORNIA 

PRES .3o066s Gu Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Los Angeles...... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Oakland......... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Sacramento...... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Diego ....... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco... .Zellerbach Paper Co. 
BR ORE 6.505 ae Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Stockton .........4 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver ....Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo..... Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford...... Green & Low Paper Co. 


Hartford. ..The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven. . The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven...... Storrs & Bement Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ..R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville . .. Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
ye E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta....... S. P. Richards Paper Co. 
IDAHO 

ee Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ILLINOIS 

CUNCAGO 66% s.ssssee Chicago Paper Co. 
Chicago ...... ... <<< Bradner Smith & Co. 
Te: Swigart Paper Co. 
| ae Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
ry ay” Irwin Paper Co. 
Springfield. .The Capital City Paper Co. 
INDIANA 

Fort Wayne ....Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis....... Crescent Paper Co. 
1OWA 

Des Moines...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines. . Western Newspaper Union 
Sioux City . «...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Sioux City ..Western Newspaper Union 
KANSAS 

Topeka ....Carpenter Paper Company 
ROPERS... 05.06 Midwestern Paper Co. 
Wichita ....Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville....... Miller Paper Co., Inc. 
Louisville. Southeastern Paper Co., Inc. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans . .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Shreveport. .Western Newspaper Union 


MAINE 

Partiana | ..6sis.cc C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore. . The Baxter Paper Company 
Baltimore...... O. F. H. Warner & Co. 


Hagerstown. .Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 





the revised, up-to-date HAMMERMILL MANUAL OF PAPER INFORMATION. Ask for these. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston ....... Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
BOSON oo osc Storrs & Bement Co. 
Springfield 


The Paper House of New England 
Springfield . . . Thacker-Craig Paper Co. 


Worcester 
Charles A. Esty Paper Co., Div. 


MICHIGAN 

PT | Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
| a Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Grand Rapids ....Carpenter Paper Co. 
1c rr The Dudley Paper Co. 
Saginaw........ The Dudley Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth. .John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis. . The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Saint Paul ..The John Leslie Paper Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson'........5. Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian...... Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City...... Carpenter Paper Co. 


Kansas City. ... Midwestern Paper Co. 
Saint Louis. ...Beacon Paper Company 
Saint Louis. .. . Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


Springfield ...... Springfield Paper Co. 
MONTANA 
Billings. .... Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls. .The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln .... Carpenter Paper Company 
Lincoln .... Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Omaha...... Western Paper Company 
NEVADA 
PROMO eas oes roa Zellerbach Paper Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark....... Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Newark. ... Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque..... Carpenter Paper Co. 
NEW YORK 
Albany... <<. Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Biutlalo........< The Alling & Cory Co. 
Butalo ......<: Holland Paper Co., Inc. 
New York...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
New York 

Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 
New: Work... sascced F. A. Flinn, Inc. 


New York. .Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
New York... . Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
New York. .Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York. . Miller & Wright Paper Co. 


New York....... Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
New York....Union Card & Paper Co. 
Rochester...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
Syracuse....... The Alling & Cory Co. 
TOY orepiavcisccee Troy Paper Corporation 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte ........... Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
Raleigh. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Sigcaeate Western Newspaper Union 





GHIO 

PRREOR 56:55. 0:08 The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cincinnati. . The Diem & Wing PaperCo. 
Cleveland...... The Alling & Cory Co. 


Cleveland. ...The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Columbus. . The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo. ...The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City ...Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oklahoma City 

Western Newspaper Union 
Tulsa... Tayloe Paper Co. of Oklahoma 


OREGON 

BONBON E oa. 55 os 0 50 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Portland: «.6.6s-0 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA ; 


Allentown. .Lehigh Valley Paper House 

iv. S. Walter, Inc. 
BEtIO 2 nas ot The Daka Paper Company 
. ht a Durico Paper Company 
Harrisburg .. Johnston, Keffer & Trout 
Philadelphia. ...Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Philadelphia. . The Thomas W. Price Co. 


Philadelphia... ........; D. L. Ward Co. 
Pittsburgh...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
Reading .... «20.6: Van Reed Paper Co. 
Scranton ..... Megargee Brothers, Inc. 


York ... Andrews Paper House of York 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence ....R.L. Greene Paper Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia 

Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
TENNESSEE 
Dey | ee ee Tayloe Paper Co. 
Nashville... 6:60:2 Clements Paper Co. 
TEXAS 
Amarillo ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin ....... Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas. .... Carpenter Paper Company 
Daas: « ....66:65 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


Fort Worth. Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen .. Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston... .Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston..... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Lubbock ...Carpenter Paper Company 


San Antonio...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
UTAH 
Ogden... ...: Carpenter Paper Company 


Salt Lake City. ...Carpenter Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City 
Western Newspaper Union 

Salt Lake City ... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg .....Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
Norfolk ..The Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Richmond 

Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
Richmond. .. Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 

SOROUE. 5.65... 506s Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SPOKANE....6)0:5.05.5:: Zellerbach Paper Co. 
MBCOMA 54 ciclo 5 Standard Paper Co. 
Walla Walla..... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston... .... ......: Copco Papers, Inc. 
Clarksburg. ...R.D. Wilson Sons & Co. 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee. . The Bouer Paper Company 
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here...Ask him for this new 


You'll find the new HAMMERMILL PAPER WEIGHT 
‘CALCULATOR the simplest, most convenient cal- 
culator you have ever used. Four of the most- 
used grades (bonds, books, covers, index bristols) 
in one place. One scale—at top—is the key for 
any grade in any size. Simply set the width 
under the length (for instance, 17 under 22 as 
illustrated above), then read the weight under 
the substance weight of the grade you are figur- 
ing on. Handy. Desk size. Durable. A real time- 
saver for estimating the weight per ream of odd 
sizes. Ask your Hammermill Agent for it. 


Send this coup 
Hammermill Paper 


Please sen 


up-to-date edition of the 


Name (Please attach to, 


MMERMILL AGENT, or m 


A 
on to your H 1601 East Lake Ro 


Company, 


AM 
__FREE—the new H 
d me—F H AMMERMIL 


ANOTHER BIG TIMESAVER 


Just off the press. The new 





edition of the Hammermill 
Manual of Paper Informa- 
tion. Lists all Hammermill 
papers being made now. 
Hundreds of different items! 
Gives grades...colors... 
weights ... finishes . . . sizes. 
You’ll want to keep it on 
your desk for ready refer- 





A Timesaving Reference Book tor Buyers of Paper and Printing 


ence. Conveniently indexed 





to help you in estimating 
paper for nearly every job. 


0 
BOND ee 








ail it to ; 
ad, Erie, Pennsylvama 
‘Tr CALCULATOR and 


IGH 
APER WE MATION. 


P 
MERM\AL OF PAPER INFOR 


L MANUAL 
ee __. —————— 
Position_——_—_—"__-*- 1P-MAY 


or write on, your business letterhead) 
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FAWCETT GIVES YOU THE FACTS to 1949! 
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3,037,00 
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What does this mean...? 


Find out how Fawcett can he ou boost newsstand sales an 
cut down returns /yite or ca oscoe awcelt now 


Fawcett Distributing Corporation, Greenwich, Connecticut 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


° MAY, 1946 












BRUCE ROGERS DESIGNS 1946 
ESSAY CONTEST CERTIFICATE 








marneens 09 Fae CONTEST Conner aE 


HARRY L GAGE. CHAIRMAN 
FREDERICK J. LIBBY 


Customers Laud 
New Gem-Tone Inks 


Ever since their introduction to the 
trade a short time ago, IPI’s new Gem- 
Tone inks have heen drawing praise. Said 
one enthusiastic customer, ‘“You know, 
those new inks really sparkle.”’ 

He’s right, too. And that gave us the 
idea for the name, Gem-Tone. Gem-Tone 
inks sparkle like jewels. 

If you haven’t yet caught up with these 
new IPI inks, why not let one of our men 
tell you about them? He can show you 
how they perform. 


Tenth Anniversary Essay Contest 
1946 ; 


JERTIFICATE OF FIONORL 


PRESENTED TO 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


CR. CONQUERGOOD 




























K OF THIS SCHOOL IN 
AY CONTEST BY 
TH THE 
















fe eas coe NE STRANGE ARES 


MAJOR GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 
Ww. E. GRISWOLD 










IPI Inks Score High with 
Printers of 1946 T&H Calendar 


1946 marks the 23rd year for the fa- 
mous Tileston & Hollingsworth Com- 
pany calendar. This year twelve New 
England craftsmen printed twelve New 
England lighthouses. Six of those print- 
ers used IPI Inks. 

In the estimation of Paul A. Bennett, 
the critic who reviewed and analyzed the 
T&H calendar, the month of October 
topped them all. October was printed in 
IPI Offset Inks exclusively. They were an 
IPI Offset Black, reduced to gray, IPI 
Offset Black, and an IPI Offset Orange. 









Work Commemorates 
Tenth Anniversary of 
IPI Essay Printing Contests 


Certificates of Honor, which will be 
awarded this year to the teachers in all 
schools participating in IPI’s Tenth 
Anniversary Essay Printing Contest, have 
just been received from the eminent 
designer, Bruce Rogers. 

The certificates will be distributed early 
in April. Printed in red, gold and black, 
they reflect the typographic design skill 
which has made Mr. Rogers famous. 

For the past two years it has been the 
custom to commission a prominent ty- 
pographer to design the IPI Certificate 
of Honor. The 1945 Certificate was de- 
signed by Frederic W. Goudy. 


Who's Next? 


Whom would you choose to design 
the 1947 Essay Contest Certificate? What 
typographic expert would you nominate 
to carry on this tradition begun by Mr. 
Goudy and Mr. Rogers? Send your sug- 
gestion to: International Printing Ink 
Division of Interchemical Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Winners Soon 
To Be Announced 


This year’s contest theme, ‘Printing 
and World Peace’ has produced more 
entries than any year since 1941. As a 
result the task of selecting the winners 
has been most difficult. The judges, 
however, expect to reach their final deci- 
sions soon, and announcement of the 
winners will be made as quickly as 
possible. 
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The Seybold Sixty line comprises the safest, most accurate, dependable cutting 
machines that Seybold has ever built. Thoroughly tested for top performance, 
the new models are more productive, less fatiguing to operate. The “Sixty” 







line will include seven sizes from 40” to 84”, offered (a) as Standard equipment, 
(b) with Power Back Gauge, or (c) as the Electric Automatic Spacer. The result 







of Seybold’s sixty years of specialized cutting machine experience, the new 





models incorporate completely new knife action, new clamp action, new clutch, 






new clamp pressure control and other important new operating and mainte- 














nance-reducing features. Seybold Sixty cutting machines are the outgrowth of 





Engineering the human element at Seybole 


The Man The Machine 


Fewer trim cuts, less air in the pile, due to increased shear 
angle with greater clamp lead e 15% faster, cleaner cutting; 
improved knife action e Fewer clamp-marked sheets because 

of infinitely variable clamp pressure within the full working 
range @ Quicker knife adjustment for less down time. 





GREATER OUTPUT OF 
MORE UNIFORM WORK 





FA! 





Automatic interlocking safety devices ¢ Two-hand, throw-in 
device e New, heavy-duty multiple disc clutch e Ample 
safety guards. 


GREATER PERSONAL 
PROTECTION 





Seybold toe-tip treadle booster, conserving energy @ Con- 
venient clamp pressure gauge constantly in view e Flood- 
lighted table and gauges, reducing eyestrain @ Readily ac- 

cessible lubrication points, lowering maintenance costs. 


GREATER COMFORT AND 
CONVENIENCE, REDUCED 
FATIGUE 





Harris - Seybold Company +: General Sales Offices +: Cleveland 5, Ohio 





EVEN SAFER - MORE ACCURATE -MORE DEPENDABLE 





PPULLY AUTOMATIC INTER- 
’ OCKING SAFETY DEVICES 
FASTER AUTO SPACERS 





FINGER-TIP KNIFE 7 — af Fs MEAVIER DUTY MULTIPLE 
ADJUSTMENT 7 : DISC CLUTCH 


FLOODLIGHTED TABLES 


AND GAUGES HARRIS - SEYBOLD PRECISION 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
KNIFE ACTION SEYBOLD TOE-TIP TREADLE 
LOW MAINTENANCE METAL EFFORTLESS CLAMP BOOSTER 
CLAMP FRICTION UNIT PRESSURE CONTROL (Extra on smaller sizes) 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


\ ' 4510 E. 71 Street, Cleveland 5), Ohio 
| | | aed I y Send me the 6-page descriptive folder on the 
) ) new Seybold Sixty line of cutting machines. 
HARRIS PRESSES + SEYBOLD CUTTERS - OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT — P 


Lithographed in the U.S. A. on a Harris Offset Press ADDRESS _ 


CITY_ 


<a 








TF 
¢/ HIS IS A PICTURE OF A TEST. And what a 
test! It is far more severe than any Dayco Roller would ever 
undergo in service on a press. After 10 days in live steam it looked 
like new; as a matter of fact, it was as good as new. {[ Equally 
rigorous tests under low temperatures, in oils, dyes, varnishes and under 
water failed to change Dayco Rollers in the slightest. Yes, it’s easy to see why you P 


can use Dayco Rollers the year around, and why one will outlast eight ordinary rollers! 
Le : 
i 


{{ Daycos take solids, fine screen halftones and every kind of ink made. Quality- 


wise, they cannot be excelled. Write for complete information, today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO : , Get maximum results 
Lotin American Representatives: National Paper & Type Company, 120 Wall ” ~ from your NEW presses. 
Street, New York, N. Y. Canadian Representatives: Manton Brothers Ltd., Be sure to specify Daycos 
Toronto-Winnipeg-Montreal-Vancouver. on all new equipment, 


DAYCO ROLLERS BY 1) ai al jew 


THE MMIGAL EXCELLENCE 1H WATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST PRINTING ROLLERS 
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Mass Production on Display... 


Printing, rich in color-beauty, rolls off these 
Cottrell presses in mass production quantities 
with individual perfection, giving to the print- 
ing industry a flawless display of art. 


The proven versatility of this two-color 
sheet-fed rotary makes it the press for varied 
jobs. Printing one or two colors, up to 5,300 
sheets per hour, or four color process work 
run “twice through,” it is ideal for direct 
mail folders, booklets, and two and four color 
publication printing. 


Here’s a press that combines speed, register 
and superior ink distribution with lower 
operating costs ... a press for the kind of qual- 
ity and quantity production you like to achieve. 


YEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING 











C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. * Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 
400 W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 3713 N. 
Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 
13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, England 
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You've come to a good place when you come to Graphic Arts. 
Here you will learn all about the startling new methods, equipment 
and devices which make for finest quality plates, welcome economies, 
and faster service than heretofore considered possible. 

Here you will be in good company, for more than 200 of 
America's leading lithographers and printers look to Graphic Arts 
for plates and preparatory material of every kind, color process, 
black and whites, highlights, posters, line or halftone negatives or 
positives for machine transfer, photo-composed plates, albumen or 
deep etch, commercial art, photographic service and direct color 
separations. 

We operate 24 hours a day, with overnight deliveries to most 
printing centers. Every job is put “in the works” the minute it is 
received. Write, wire or phone your requirements. Let us prove that 
we can effect important economies for you. Just at present all jobs 
cannot be rush! 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT + TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
JACKSON ST. AT 11TH © PHONE MAIN 2167 


NEW YORK OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH CHICAGO OFFICE 
Phone Chelsea 3-5309 Phone Randolph 9122 Phone Randolph 5383 
148 West 23rd Street Elizabeth and John R, 201 North Wells Street 


@ 
° 
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14 POINT WEIGHT 
TOUGH=DURABLE 


ATTRACTIVE 
COLOR RANGE 


IMPREGNATED FOR 
SOIL RESISTANCE 


For the first time since paper restrictions were imposed during 


the war, Delkote Cover is again available. 


Probably no cover stock ever gained such instant and rapidly increasing popularity as did Delkote. 
Wherever the combination of extreme strength and distinctive appearance were demanded, it met 
every requirement. In durability it was unexcelled by any similar cover, for it was not only extra 
heavy and extra strong but was specially treated on each side to resist soil and moisture. 


Today's Delkote offers every characteristic of the pre-war stock . . . with improvements made 
possible by new production methods. For industrial catalogs, instruction manuals, menus and other 
printed pieces subjected to constant or careless handling and for use with all types of mechanical 
bindings, it’s exactly the cover you have had in mind for your post-war jobs. 


Delkote is carried in stock in eight attractive colors by leading 
paper houses throughout the country. We'll be glad to supply you with 
the name of the source closest to you. 


DETROIT SULPHITE 


PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


DETROIT 17 MICHIGAN 
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les a lazy, dreamy life in the sun, 

Eating, drinking and yawning. 

No fussing or fuming to get things done 
And you have your milk night and morning. 











EAS Y-GOING 


In one respect, Atlantic Bond is very much like a cow. It’s 
easy going . . . easy going on a press. 


Put Atlantic Bond on a press and there’s no extra fussing 

over makeready. Nor will you be fuming over stoppages 

that run up production costs. For the uniform, wave-free, 

wrinkle-free, curl-free surfaces of genuinely water-marked 

Atlantic . . . plus its precision-cut edges . . . respond to the 

roll of the press. MADE BY 

Yes, and in spite of the effortless performance of Atlantic EASTERN CORPORATION 


Bond . . . you get results every time ...a clean crisp fin- BANGOR, MAINE 
ished job . . . the kind that builds business for you. 





ATLANTIC BOND * ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID 
ATLANTIC LEDGER * ATLANTIC MIMEO BOND 
ATLANTIC DUPLICATOR- 4» ATLANTIC MANIFOLD 
ATLANTIC COVER * ATLANTIC MANUSCRIPT COVER 
ATLANTIC VELLUM te ATLANTIC DUROPAKE 
ATLANTIC LETTERHEAD BOX 
ATLANTIC BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC BOND CABINET STATIONERY 
ATLANTIC BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 
A complete line of dependable, standardized business papers 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Alexandria, La Louisiana Paper Co. 
MULATION 6seneseesocnkanscne Sloan Paper Co. 
Baltimore Paper Co. 

Baltimore Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 


VOLUME BOND x VOLUME BOND ENVELOPES 
An inexpensive, dependable watermarked 
Eastern Mill Brand Paper 


* * * 

MANIFEST BOND 1 MANIFEST MIMEO BOND 
MANIFEST LEDGER x MANIFEST DUPLICATOR 
MANIFEST BOND ENVELOPES 
The leading Mill Brand Line in the Economy Group 
The above Brand names are registered trademarks 


Nashville Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
WN CV REIS 0 0'0'0ieia's sinievais\eioeiete Central Paper Co. 
New Haven... Whitney- Anderson Paper Co. 
New Orleans . Alco Paper Co., Inc. 
Berman Paper Corp. 

Forest Paper Company 

Majestic Paper Corp. 


The Mudge Paper Co. Of, 
[at — BUAd Milton Paper Co. 


Baton Rouge Louisiana Paper Co. fr 
Birmingham Sloan Paper Co. 

John Carter & Co. 
Century Paper Co. 
Cook-Vivian Company 
Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
Bridgeport Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
PAPABIG NS Wie) 40isin's ecw aeseue sews siscanvies . Dillard Paper Co. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Charlotte, N. C Dillard Paper Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chicago La Salle Paper Company 
Reliable Paper Co. 
Cincinnati The Johnston Paper Co. 
Cleveland The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Columbus Sterling Paper Co. 
Dallas Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Denver Dixon & Company 
Des Moines Pratt Paper Company 
Detroit Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Fort Worth Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Sneensnann eG, ssswsiencesecsceseaecs ee Dillard Paper Co. 
Greenville, S.C Dillard Paper Co. 
Hartford 5 John Carter & Co. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
AOUMOR i i50508966seneswasncnSewnnwunece L. S. Bosworth Co. 
e : Indiana Paper Company 
Indianapolis MacCollum Paper aaeeee 
Jackson, Miss - Townsend Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Kansas City Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Little Rock Arkansas Paper Company 
Los Angeles Carpenter Paper Co. 
Louisville The Rowland Paper Co. 
Macon, Ga Macon Paper Company 
Manchester, N.H C. H. Robinson Co. 
Everglade Paper Company 
Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Stillwell-Minneapolis, Division 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Mobile, Aia Partin Paper Co. 
Monroe, La Louisiana Paper Company 
Muskogee Muskogee Paper Co. 


j A. W. Pohlman Paper Co. 

Oakland.... Carpenter Paper Co. 
MOD ranma is iisaro = oie /aXcioss) 1sicin.c atojnre oicialaretelaaietere ...Field Paper Co. 
Orlando, Fla. «<::000 0.000 «ic <vicsicecceis .....Central Paper Co. 
: , Molten Paper Company 
Philadelphia } The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 
Pittsburgh General Paper and Cardage Co. 
Portland, Me .C. H. Robinson Co. 
Portland sre: 6: 6:0.0%:si0is5essie cineca Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
PravinkenGe Rok. s <5 ci00c:ceissa0eeissss0 Narragansett Paper Co. 
Richmond Virginia Paper Co. 
IRGSMOMCS VAs 4 <:<)0/.5\¢;0:510.0sicisie'aio/sinleinessieiad Dillard Paper Co. 
IRGSCHESIED iis siveinis ois os oncietels peciecics Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
SE TAIUIS 66.5566 eiviniciele oe Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
SE REANNaisrcrsicieierers oisvevareyeiersioiaiessisiereveroieicre E. J. Stillwell, Division 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Antonio Shiner-Sien Paper Co. 
San Diego Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Francisco Carpenter Paper Co. 
Savannah Atlantic Paper Company 
Seattle Carter, Rice & Co. of Washington 
SSIIPEWRTSOLE: | 6isic\si9's:e/0'si0icielsiclnie'sioccilsiaieisinrs Louisiana Paper Co. 
Springfield, Mass Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Stainloeds CONN: <s.0:5:0.s1e:cisic'sc1co ciercicisiaioe lasses Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
Tallahassee Capital Paper Co. 
Tampa Paper Co. 

ICRAPMCRI A WAGIC. 5. 6'<icic'sciaisn\s//'eis\e'-loe ..-Louisiana Paper Co. 
Toledo ..... ccc cccccccccccccscceces The Millcraft Paper Co. 
ALBERTON %s0'<1a)si0:sicie-6 o's010) estore: orsioveleietaterstorebetele Central Paper Co. 
TITERS ap OCCU OnEOe ereretslafblorsloletereroree Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, Texas Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Washington; ONC. «<6:6.c6:0s0eee sae Virginia Paper Company 
Wichita Southwest Paper Co. 
Worcester Butler-Dearden Paper Service 
PUA EMA ya: a151<Vcse orcs sisi erwleveiaveteieeicteanccsrere The Mudge Paper Co. 





Monterrey, N. L., Mexico Carpenter Paper Co. 


* 


MANIFEST BOND ONLY is also sold in New York City by 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Merriam Paper Co. and George 
W. Millar & Co., Inc. 











“Pve ordered two Blue Streak Lino- 
types to complete the moderniza- 
tion of our composing room and 
will ask you to schedule their deliv- 
ery* along with the many others 
you have ‘on the hook? 
“Actually, I am buying these 
Linotypes not merely because | 


want to, but because in all honesty 


I can’t afford not to! * 

















“T Cant Afttord Not To— 


“Our other Blue Streak Lino- 
types are turning in such superior 
records—both in quality and quan- 
tity—that there just isn’t any sense 
in our keeping the two old mechan- 
ical members of the group any 
longer. They’ve been good work- 
ers, but you can have them. I can’t 
afford not to have the newest and 


best * Linotypes you make’ 


*We couldn’t have written a better letter ourselves, so we’re printing it—as a matter of fact, we can’t afford not to. 


BROOKLYN 5,N.Y. 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


LINOTYPE -- 


CHICAGO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


29 RYERSON STREET 


NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


Linotype Caslon Old Face Series 
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Here’s a smile, if you can use it. 
Take it. Keep it. Don’t refuse it. 
And when you have used it, then 
Pass the smile right on again; 
Someone else may use it too. 
Smiles, if they've been worn, it’s true, 


Still are just as good as new! 


If you've not learned this, you will: 


If the smile’s a hand-me-down, 
Even second-hand, it’s still 
Better than a brand-new frown! 


—Author Unknown 
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The Wrld's Leading Business 
and Jechnical Journal ise the 
Printing aad bbtiol ahdddabuies 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 


May - 1946 


Revolutionary Realities and Imminent 


Developments in the Printing Industry 


Editor J. L. Frazier Gazes Into the Crystal Ball in an Address 





@ So Far As title and topics are concerned, what I’m 
going to hand you is the same address—pardon the dig- 
nity of the term, for it is likely to turn out most in- 
formally—I’ve been broadcasting to various graphic arts 
groups for the past ten years. It is never the same be- 
cause I’ve never had time to more than dash off a rough 
outline of what I expect to say, and then I forget the 
outline. It is also never the same because manufacturers 
of our industry have in recent years been giving or 
promising one surprise after another. I think a talk 
along this line, one which looks to the future, should be 
in the perennial category. 

Whenever I’ve delivered this package I’ve reminded 
those with confidence enough in me to dedicate an eve- 
ning to me that it is the heaviest talk they’ve ever seen. 
Look at the accompanying exhibit. From the standpoint 
of avoirdupois, what you see in front of me is but a 
shadow of the exhibit’s former self. 

It was a real show when first opened up at a meeting 
of the Rock River Club of Printing House Craftsmen at 
Mt. Morris, Illinois. To house it required a fiber-board 
case the size of a small trunk. Blame the war for the 
shrinkage of this, along with other things. I gave most 
of it up after transferring the case from the St. Louis to 
the Kansas City train several years ago. There was no 
red cap in sight. 

When I set out in my “flivver” to give this thing its 
premiere our western advertising man went along. Said 
he, “What have you got in that crate, J. L.?” I replied, 
it was my talk. “What you going to talk about?” I told 
him that I planned on discussing “Recent and Prospec- 
tive Changes in Printing Methods.” 

“Well,” said this fellow, who never set a line of type 
or washed a press, “I’ve my own idea as to how printing 
will be done someday.” “How?” I asked. 

He said, “It’s simple.” He went on to say that some- 
day a skid of paper as high as sheets can be piled would 
be wheeled under an X-ray camera, registered beneath 
negative of the “form,” a switch turned and—presto!— 
all the sheets would be printed. I mentioned this in lead- 
ing off that night, facetiously, I thought. Nevertheless, 
following the speech, a fellow asked this question: “Mr. 
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Frazier, please tell us more about this X-ray method of 
printing.” Ye gods, I didn’t say it was a fact! 

The Mt. Morris reporter got this in Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review. Later, as I recall, Lex Claybourn—ahead 
of his time, always—at some meeting said in effect it 
was no crack-pot idea. The pay-off came later. An Eng- 
lish printing magazine came through with an article 
covering the subject and which intimated that it was a 
reality. And I thought I spoke humorously on that angle 
at Mt. Morris! Don’t, however, “poo-poo” the idea, say 
“It can’t be done.” Remember Hiroshima! 

I want to show you three things: 

Number one is a tear sheet from an automotive pub- 
lication with blueprints of a combination auto and air- 
plane. My, how on occasions, I’ve wanted to be able to 
“fly” my Pontiac over the Packards ahead of me. 

Number two is a paper printed in a man’s home, by 
impulses which are sent by radio. 

Number three is a full color picture of the “Big Three” 
in the Chicago Tribune of August 9, 1945, which came 
from Germany by radio. 

As you may have surmised I’m not concerned with 
constant gradual changes for improvement in existing 
equipment such as reducing gap on plate cylinder to in- 
crease speed of offset press. As one of the top men of 
one of our leading manufacturers of equipment said in a 
recent address: 


As preliminary to my remarks regarding the postwar period 
I would like to point out that presses shipped prior to the 
war have really done an outstanding wartime job, and still 
have many years of profitable life. These machines will not 
be immediately obsoleted in the postwar period. We do admit 
frankly, however, that improvements are coming—they are 
bound to come because this is progress. 


Before getting into deeper water I want to talk about 
some rather revolutionary changes in the mechanics of 
our business. 

Who hasn’t seen the long lines of waiting in front of 
stores for a chance to buy Nylon hosiery? Nylon is a 
plastic and its place is likely to be as great in our indus- 
try as in any another. No less a developer of plastics than 
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the great duPont company has announced the material 
is a “natural” for types—single types. I have here a Lud- 
low-cast slug in plastic material. The Chicago man who 
turned it out said it was a troublesome, time-consuming 
job to make the cast. However, paper was originally 
made by hand in a sieve. 

Those of you who, like me, have lifted forms of lead, 
tin, and antimony will realize what a boon to weak backs 
this would mean. Impossible, you say? Remember Hiro- 
shima! If an atomic bomb can end a war in a few weeks 
which was expected to require as many years, why can’t 
something similar in its way strike our industry? 

Indeed, plastic material is already in use in our busi- 
ness. Molded duplicate plates, substituting for electro- 
types and stereotypes, are reality, not speculation. The 
Government Printing Office made thousands of them 
during the war, especially for shipment overseas. Time 
magazine made them here to be flown to Honolulu for 
printing (there) its Pacific edition. Plastic plates were 
made in Chicago for shipment by air across the Pacific 
for printing foreign editions of the Chicago Tribune. 

In the language of at least one radio commentator— 
“I predict”: Many printers will make their own duplicate 
plates from plastic material rather than order electro- 
types. If I were an electrotyper I’d fit out immediately 
to produce plastic plates. I know one electrotyper who 
has spent thousands of dollars to depreciate offset only 
to see it grow in use by leaps and bounds. I believe his 
position is dictated by his investment in equipment. 

Plastic material is used for the molds to make plastic 
plates. It is even used for molds for regulation electro- 
types. For this a silver material rather than black lead 
is the conductor. Indeed, during the war a Des Moines 
platemaker made iron-faced rather than copper-faced 
electros. Don’t forget Hiroshima! The world moves on! 
“Die-hards” like the electrotyper mentioned are in line 
to be “left at the post.” At least two firms offer material 
for offset plates which are plastic in composition. 


“Electric Eye” Sees and Follows Copy 

You’ve read a lot about electronics the past few years, 
possibly have the idea it is associated only with radio 
and certain war-making devices. As a matter of fact, 
the science of electronics already has practical graphic 
arts applications. 

One is found in the Luxometer which measures light 
for correctly timing exposures, for making better plates. 

I’m probably as ignorant as most of you are as to just 
what kind of an optical instrument the so-called “elec- 
tric eye” is. I’m not, however, ignorant of the fact that 
this device discloses instantly when register in a form 
goes out. It can be harnessed up so as to stop a press 
when things go amiss; it even actuates the flying paster 
mechanism which makes it unnecessary to stop a press 
when the end of one roll of paper comes and must be 
manually attached to a new roll. As the term indicates, 
the pasting is done on the fly. And the electrotyper still 
says it’s his equipment for making plates, or no plates! 

A fellow in North Carolina created a mechanism, the 
heart of which is the electric eye, by which linecasting 
machines turn out copy automatically—operator elim- 
inated. The inhuman eye sees the copy and actuates the 
keys of the machine accordingly, and at full capacity 
of the machine, eight lines a minute! When I was super- 
intendent of the Lawrence (Kansas) Journal-World I 
employed a crippled operator who could “hang the ma- 
chine”—be with or ahead of it—for quite a spell, but 
that was long ago, before present reduced speeds devel- 
oped. Our North Carolina friend’s device has even less 
chance of standing up than Walter Morey’s remarkable 
teletypesetter which you can install tomorrow if you 
have the price. 
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Furthermore, with respect to the electric eye, look at 
this proof of an engraving—halftone style. No, it isn’t 
“hot”—nor was “Shantytown,” first halftone made by 
present methods. Note that it is what is called a sing!e- 
line halftone, now made (for effect) by combining two 
regulation dot halftone negatives. How was it made? 
Essentially the mechanism has two parts, (1) the elec- 
tric eye (scanner) and (2) the V-shaped cutting tool. 
Contemplate the photograph from which plate is to be 
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Increasing use of the camera in the graphic arts is demonstrated above. 
From the first line as copy the other six were made photographically. 
Changed effects are brought about presumably by use of accessories like 
curved mirrors and methods like angle focusing and combinations of nega- 
tives. Martin J. Weber, the inventor, did not give out details of method 





made at left side of, let’s say, copy board of mechanism. 
Over it some way there’s the scanning device. To the 
right, say, the blank metal is locked with V-shaped cut- 
ting tool above. This is now dropped to metal and oper- 
ating switch, which causes tool to cut a vertical line top 
to bottom, is turned on. Where copy is light more light 
is reflected and more power exerted and furrow cut by 
tool is deep; where copy is dark little pressure is applied 
and furrow is shallow. Just as in plowing for corn where 
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rows are even spaced—like 80 to inch for 80-line half- 
tone—the deeper the furrows the thinner the ridges be- 
tween rows of plowing. As the ridges are what print it 
is simple to understand how the continuous tone effect 
is achieved. 

One of several such engraving machines was worked 
out by Walter Howey, of the Hearst organization. A 
three-color picture printed from plates so made was 
in the December, 1932, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. It 
wasn’t top-grade color work, but still as good as the 
“Shantytown” picture already mentioned. Why hasn’t 
this time-saving method advanced? 

I’ve been so convinced science would materially revo- 
lutionize printing methods that I’ve instituted a regular 
department in our magazine titled “Science and the 
Printer.” About the only angle so far covered has been 
the use of infra-red rays. They are used now to dry ink 
on sheets coming from presses, for baking albumin on 
offset plates, and for “burning in” on process photo- 
engraved plates. 

I want to mention the Iriscope. If you have a black 
and white photograph you’d like to reproduce in four- 
color process you can do so with that device. Remem- 
ber Nagasaki! 


Offset on Move; Letterpress Quiescent 

For the background on what is to follow I must talk 
awhile about offset, the printing method which is grow- 
ing fastest of all methods and one that is the key to the 
imminent graphic arts development which will be the 
most revolutionary of all. 

I read, now, editorial from a national advertising and 
sales magazine, Industrial Marketing: 


It may be unfair to this great field to say so, but it is our 
impression that the printing industry has lagged behind oth- 
ers in developing improvements in equipment and thus pro- 
viding better service to consumers of printed products... . 
The letterpress division of the industry has been particularly 
slow to provide new and improved designs because many plants 
are running with equipment which is so old that according to 
most industrial standards it should have been declared obso- 
lete years ago. On the other hand, the manufacturers of offset 
equipment have given the impression that they are alert to 
the needs of the industry and of business in general and have 
many spectacular advances in design. The over-all picture of 
the printing industry as of today reveals complicated proce- 
dures tied to deeply rooted traditions and practices. 


Now, supplement the foregoing with figures on pro- 
duction of letterpress and offset printing for the years 
of 1914, 1925, 1929, 1937, and 1939 which were: 


TIGECERDTERS: ooo. c ois cc cicne eee $ 310,000,000 
39,000,000 


For 1914: 


For 1925: Letterpress ...............- 820,000,000 
RE Gi cesarean reeerre en Re 99,000,000 

For 1920: Letterpress)... 2.60% 0680: 1,000,000,000 
: ORO os Se oiiciae ci ese ais eeieis 121,000,000 

For 1987: Letterpress ..............>: 550,000,000 
OB oise 2: csc cinco wines 129,000,000 

For 1939: Letterpress................- 515,000,000 
1 |) aA On ee em 154,000,000 


If you have the letterpress complex—believe relief 
printing is the only method—ponder that for your own 
benefit. They say that figures don’t lie, and the story 
told by these is certainly significant. 

I wonder if our electrotyper friend will consider what 
I’ve been saying and govern himself accordingly. How- 











ever, lest I be accused of claim‘ng letterpress is done, 
let me say it is still used for about 90 per cent of print- 
ing. Even so, remember the figures. A conclusion is that 
offset is on the move—letterpress relatively quiescent. 
Ponder that, Mr. Electrotyper—and others who want to 
believe the old order can not change. Qualitywise, it is 
a long step from “Shantytown” to the halftones you see 
printed in Life and, particularly National Geographic 
and THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Results illustrated on preceding page might be designated hand work while, 
comparatively, those above would be called machine work. The ‘‘distortion”’ 
camera used for the above and a wider range of work is a self-contained 
unit. Reproductions are from folder ‘‘Mono-Flex” of Mono-Trade, Minneap- 
olis, owner of one of six cameras released before war stopped manufacture 





Offset lithography has three general advantages over 
letterpress as of today: (1) cost of printing illustrations 
in this picture age; (2) speed of rotary press operation; 
and (3) wide range of paper finishes which may be han- 
dled. Where pictures are involved letterpress requires 
relatively smooth papers. By offset, 300-line halftones 
may be printed on rough stock, and while letterpress 
has strived and failed to print anything but coarse 
screen halftones on rough stock, offset has mastered 
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the technique of printing on coated stock. All this, in 
my opinion, is very, very significant. 

Offset has stimulated some improvements in letter- 
press printing methods which, in all fairness, should be 
mentioned. 

Competitively letterpress has been at a disadvantage 
on account of the comparatively much longer time ma- 
chines stand idle during makeready. Exceptions are the 
McKee magazine presses of Cottrell and the Claybourn 
5-color sheet-fed rotary machine now being built by 
Cottrell. In the McKee process the plates are worked 
on from the back to adjust pressures, solid portions of 
plates being thicker, light parts thinner, all with the 
purpose of reducing preparatory work to the end of 
keeping the presses rolling as much as possible. As you 
know, Mr. Claybourn’s idea is that if plates are of uni- 
form height (or thickness) and presses are built to pre- 
cision, makeready is not necessary. Both systems work 
admirably. 

Step and Repeat Machine for Letterpress 

However, these presses print only from electrotypes. 
Practically nothing is done in the way of preparation of 
mixed forms for flat-bed cylinders before they are put 
on the beds of the presses. When I recall what I saw at 
plant of Keller-Crescent, Evansville, Indiana, at least 
ten years ago I’m amazed at the plants which do noth- 
ing to reduce idle press time by inspection and prepara- 
tion of forms before they go to press. At Keller-Crescent 
linecasting machines are checked to assure slugs are of 
proper height to paper. Engravings and/or electros are 
similarly checked and, if off, brought to proper height. 
All items of a form are nearly uniform height before the 
mixed form is locked. Not only that, but there is make- 
ready of the press cylinder itself to make up for differ- 
ences there, this accomplished by locking up precision 
blocks covering entire press bed, pulling an impression, 
then pasting overlays over weak spots. The resultant 
reduction of idle press time is amazing. More of this 
should be done. 

One big advantage of offset in the past has been the 
step-and-repeat machine by which the negative is 
printed in multiples on the press plate to precision 
measurements for printing 2-up, 8-up, 16-up, as the case 
might be. It represents a great saving in comparison 
with cost of electrotypes for letterpress printing. Posi- 
tioning is perfect for cutting sheets apart with proper 
margins on each piece and register is perfect in color 
printing. When one of the multiple image forms is 
brought into register all are in register. As to savings in 
register it is a 16 to 1 proposition, when piece yields 16 
to the sheet, in favor of offset. 

Just before the war one of our great companies, the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, brought out a 
step-and-repeat machine by the use of which photo- 
engravers can supply multiple image halftones or line 
engravings to letterpress printers. 

Here is a photoengraving on a copper sheet approxi- 
mating the thickness of an offset plate. It is wrapped 
around the cylinder of a rotary machine, bringing to 
small letterpress machines the advantage in speed of 
rotary action. I saw the small model press which this 
plate fitted operate, I believe, at 15,000 an hour. I shared 
the enthusiasm of Lou Flader, who hailed the machine 
as a boon to letterpress and described and promoted it 
through the Photoengravers Bulletin. Despite all that, 
it has seemingly been dropped. Say it isn’t perfect, that 
it doesn’t give close register. Is there any reason why it 
can not be perfected? Certainly the principle is right; 
if it were not there’d be no offset presses. I repeat, the 
first halftone is a joke so far as tone values are con- 
cerned when compared with today’s exquis:te halftones. 
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I was interested in an article concerning “Letterpress 
Tomorrow” by Lex Claybourn in a recent issue of the 
Photoengravers Bulletin. By way of introduction Mr, 
Ciaybourn said: 


In preparing this article it occurred to me that it was use- 
less to gaze too far into the future and spend time talking 
about the unpredictable. We all know that new developments 
are on the drafting boards and in the making, but none of 
us know enough about their future to discuss them with any 
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Originated in connection with offset, step and repeat methods became a 
reality for letterpress prior to war. Great savings in register time, on color 
work especially, are p with pr location of repeated images on 
one plate. With one in register all must register. Reproduction above 
is from section of sheet of labels printed from one plate for each color 
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degree of accuracy. We do know that changes will take place, 
and if we want to keep up with developments and progress 
we must start now to prepare, and be ready for the ultra ultra 
of tomorrow. Regardless of what these developments will be, 
or their nature, we must realize that we will have to dispense 
with many ideas and practices of the past, and as all action, 
to be of any value whatever, must be preceded by thought, 
now is the time to put our house in order so that we may be 
in position to take that which is new and better. Let us im- 
prove our practices and methods of today before we become 
too much engrossed in the possibilities of tomorrow. 
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{I have been an admirer of Lex Claybourn for many 
_years, and have considered him ahead of his time. I 
subscribe to his statement that present methods should 
be improved, but I’m surprised by his advocating that 
we should not look too far ahead. His great press is a 
reality today only because he, himself, possessed the 
ability to look far ahead. 

Tm no technician, just a reporter. I might say, with 
the late Will Rogers, that “all I know is what I see in 
the papers,” adding, for myself, “and what I get mouth 
to ear from leaders in our industry.” 

It has long been my considered judgment that the 
camera would play a bigger and bigger part in the print- 
ing business. Photo-offset made planographic printing 
what it is today. 

Look at this photostat enlargement (reproduced in 
part on page 32). The word “Graphic” at the top is from 
a line of type. The variations below were made from the 
top one by a fellow named Weber, of New York, using a 
camera, mirrors, extra negatives, and so on. 

Here is a folder (section reproduced) issued by an ad- 
vertising photographer of Minneapolis showing a method 
by which the same result is accomplished in much less 
time, and by which other stunts may be accomplished. 
These effects were achieved by a “distortion” camera, 
a half dozen only being sold by Lanston before that 
company went into war production. 


"Typeless” Printing Lacking in Quality 


The most amazing accomplishment with this camera 
was achieved at St. Louis. It was decided to add a column 
to the pages of the classified telephone directories of 
that section of the country. Ads were to be reduced in 
width but left same height. Cost of resetting all the ads 
for all the directories of the Bell group appeared very 
high. Into the breach stepped the St. Louis operator of 
the distortion camera, and the width of the ads was re- 
duced without changing height. He saved the telephone 
company thousands of dollars. 

Some time ago so-called planographic printing had 
the industry in a furore. While planographic is the gen- 
eral term for photo-offset and lithography, it was used 
to denote a cheap grade of offset, text matter of which 
was “shot” from typewritten copy, photographed usu- 
ally on paper negatives. It didn’t cut into the business 
as much as was feared, a large part of the work done be- 
ing items which wouldn’t have been produced by regu- 
lar methods for reasons of cost. However, like “Shanty- 
town,” it was a start. 

One detriment to wider use of the method was the fact 
that typewriten lines couldn’t be of uniform length. 
Putting two spaces between some words of short lines to 
justify them to even measure was less sightly than the 
ragged right side of pages or columns. 

A fellow named Vogel worked out a plan for using a 
stretchable paper. Copy was typed on this paper, care 
being taken that no one line was longer than the desired 
measure. The paper had perforations between lines, so 
that the lines could be separated, and shorter lines were 
pulled out to the desired length and stuck down. - 

Well, I don’t know whether Mr. Vogel sold any of his 
elastic paper. Shortly after he announced it one type- 
writer manufacturer announced a justifying typewriter. 
Copy is first typed with right side ragged, but to an av- 
erage of desired measure. Then it is retyped and all 
lines made even measure by means of a gadget which 
permits adjustment of spacing. 

I believe it is now possible to obtain four or five dif- 
ferent makes of justifying typewriters, and one manu- 
facturer has issued a type specimen book showing differ- 
ent type styles with which machines could be equipped. 





Even with such typed copy available for reproduction 
by offset, the effort toward typeless printing was still 
short of being complete. Proofs from printers’ type for 
display lines were required. 

Into that breach stepped a Chicagoan with his Foto- 
type outfit. This outfit includes a case with characters 
of a font of 48-point on separate cards, also a “stick” 
in which the characters are assembled. The letter cards 
are inserted in grooves in the divided wood stick. When 
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Use of this “radio printing machine” has not been widespread, but the 
fact that it would work at all, whether or not it can deliver practical, 
needed service, demonstrates potentialities of a revolutionary character 








the line is completed, the cards are word- and letter- 
spaced to the desired measure (the stick is marked with 
units of six points), then fastened together with a strip 
of cellulose tape. The line is then lifted out of the stick 
and laid down in place on a piece of card, and typed 
copy for body and the drawings are also pasted in proper 
position on the card according to layout. Pity the poor 
type manufacturer! 

Well, there you have typeless printing, but, quality- 
wise, it is still far from what good printing should be. 
Keys of typewriters aren’t always struck evenly, expos- 
ure of copy to camera may be too long or too short, 
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printing down on metal plate may be faulty, and so on. 
Plates have to be made for offset printing. So why not 
make negatives for them direct from keyboard opera- 
tion? The benefits are obvious. 
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Demonstrating how one dimension of an advertisement may be increased 
without change in the other through use of the Lanston “distortion” 
camera. Above reproductions from folder of Bremer Typesetting Company, 
of Pittsburgh, illustrates profitable use of the device related in this article 


More than twenty years ago the Hunter-Penrose con- 
cern in England was working on such a machine. Prog- 
ress was being made on the development of one, known 
as the Uhertype, by a German concern when war broke 
out. William GC. Huebner says his is about ready to be 
unveiled. For certain “hand setting” of display lines 
we’ve long had the Ogden photo-lettering outfit. I be- 
lieve concerns which will not admit it are working hard 
on photocomposing machines. I’ve believed in this and 
talked about it for a dozen years, but have been told it 
was impractical, impossible. Maybe so. 

However, one machine has been installed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for its initial workout. The Hon- 
orable A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, stated his belief 
in the method a year or so ago. 

I personally can’t see why one built on the pattern of 
the standard linecasting machine will not function. 
I have a photostat bearing sketches from the patent 
application of a Dr. Bloom. Instead of being engraved 
on the mat, the letter is in contrast, white against black. 

Visualize the operator working as usual on the keys, 
then sending the line in to be cast. Visualize a box cam- 
era just where the metal pot is now. When, ordinarily, 
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the line would be cast, it is exposed through a lens on a 
spool of film at the back, just as in your Brownie. As the 
line of mats goes up to be distributed in the magazine the 
film automatically moves up a space for the next line. 

Finally the whole film is exposed, and it is then de- 
veloped within the box—exposure and development be- 
ing timed to perfection by an electronic device. With 
such timing the negative should be perfect, which it 
can’t be when made—electronics or not—from a paste- 
up of typed copy. 

Incidentally, one claim made in the patent application 
of Dr. Bloom is that sizes of letters from same mats may 
be enlarged for display by moving the camera farther 
from lens, a la stereopticon. 

Here, again, skepticism is expressed. The point is 
raised that for the full range of sizes in a series of type 
four or five pattern letter forms are made. True! Every- 
body knows that. Blow up 8-point Caslon Oldstyle to 72- 
point size and it’s quite a different, also less satisfactory 
letter than the 72-point from pattern letters made for 
the larger sizes. Frederic W. Goudy makes a large range 
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Detail drawings from application for a patent on method of photographic 
“typesetting” filed several years ago by Dr. Bloom. Equipment required 
appears to be based on the present linecasting machine, the camera 
box replacing the metal pot as the upper illustration seems to suggest 


of sizes from one set of patterns. Maybe his style permits 
that, maybe he draws for the medium to small sizes and 
lets the rest come how they may. It’s possible that letter 
forms may be devised which, even though made from 
one set of patterns, will look well in the full range of 
sizes. In my opinion this is a most simple detail in com- 
parison with making the machine work. 
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Some members of the “It Can’t Be Done Clan” have 
asked me, “What about the corrections?” My reply is, 
“Patching.” After the strip of film comes out developed 
it is proofed, as it were, by making a silverprint. The 
proofreader goes over this just as he reads ordinary 
proofs. The checked silver-print proof goes back to the 
machine operator, who recasts lines which are not cor- 
rect. Ye gods! are we going to admit we can’t do this 
trifling operation after beating the associated bigger 
problems? What if the scientists who made the atomic 
pomb a reality had said “It can’t be done”? Well, for 
one thing, our boys would probably still be dying over 
there on the Pacific and in Asia. 

Some printers ask, “Why should we have to buy one 
press for offset and one for letterpress?” It’s a fair ques- 
tion, because you can get an Office letter machine right 
now which prints offset or letterpress as you desire. An 
Englishman says he has developed the principle for such 
a dual-purpose press. Harris-Seybold-Potter has a com- 
bination gravure-letterpress machine. Why not? 

I’ve now reached the climax. It is to tell you that the 
man I believe to be the most versatile inventor of 
graphic arts equipment in the world announces a press, 
soon to be unveiled, which will print from relief, intaglio, 
or planographic plates as desired. 

Impossible? No, not reasonably so. You see, the plate 
doesn’t touch the paper. Ink jumps from plate to paper 
through space of about one one-thousandth of an inch— 
maybe two one-thousandths, but what’s the difference? 

What makes the ink hurdle that one-thousandth or 
two-thousandths of an inch? Answer: electrostatic or 
electromagnetic action. You know what “static” does 
with paper; some of you, like myself, probably invested 
a dime in “magic ink” when you were younger just to 
play with. Those of you who did, know that when a 
magnet was held below a sheet of paper you could write 
on that paper with a brush loaded with the magic (steel 
impregnated) ink without the brush touching the paper. 
Huebner’s first application for a patent on this method 
referred to it as functioning through an electrostatic or 
electromagnetic action. Of late he calls his machine the 
electronograph press. Electronics, again! Now the plan 
is to have those little electrons carry or kick the ink 
from cathode to anode, or vice versa, from plate to paper. 

Advantage of accommodating relief, offset, and grav- 
ure plates is the least important of the claims made for 
this revolutionary kind of press. 


Lighter “Kiss” Means Greater Speed 


Since the plate and impression cylinders do not bear 
against each other, a press for a given size of sheet need 
not be as heavy as it must be for relief, offset, and grav- 
ure printing as now practiced. Secondly, there’s prac- 
tically no limit on speed; the cylinders can run as fast 
as motors can turn them—in their way, with the greatest 
of ease like the man on the flying trapeze. 

Huebner also refers to the method as “Pressureless 
Printing” which it certainly is if the plate doesn’t touch 
the paper or just kisses it much more lightly than is the 
case in what we now call a “kiss impression.” 

What happens to the job of makeready—cutting paper 
dolls as Lex Claybourn calls it? I think it becomes non- 
existent, but I’ve been on my feet quite a spell now and 
the condition of my legs may be affecting the opposite 
extremity. I don’t believe that, but—anyhow—answer 
it for yourself. You have been good to stay seated through 
all this—you combine to make one of the most atten- 
tive audiences I ever addressed—and I appreciate it. 

They said V-J Day was two years away. The atomic 
bomb ended it in about as many weeks. Don’t poo-poo, 
or say it can’t be done. Remember Nagasaki! 
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Here are two experiences of many years ago that have 
been invaluable to me: 

When I began manufacturing my machines I went to 
Washington to investigate the Government Printing Of- 
fice and the publishing office of the National Geographic 
magazine. For several days I could not get a hearirg. I 
could not sleep at night and I had splitting headaches. 
One evening when I was completely exhausted I drifted 
into the Congressional Library. I was met by an affable 
gentleman. I told him I wanted to study the various great 


Get away from yourself .- 








.. of your work has 
exhausted you 


social experiments that had been tried in this country. I 
named the books I wanted and they were brought to my 
desk. The subjects were intensely interesting to me and 
that intense interest took me out of myself. 

Psychologists say that the human animal uses only a 
small percentage of his real abilities and if one’s line of 
endeavor becomes exhausting, the best rest is to take up 
some other line which does not employ the faculties you 
were using which tired you out. When I returned to the 
hotel after my study I slept soundly. In the morning I 
felt completely refreshed. I went to the Government 
Printing Office and met one of the head officials. I said 
the right thing at the right time. The official took me 
around and introduced me to the heads of the departments. 
No stranger is allowed to roam around there, but that in- 
troduction opened the doors to me. Many a pleasant hour 
I spent in the Bureau of Engraving, a department which 
is most closely guarded. 

Another unusual experience was that in the printing 
department of the National Geographic. I noted in con- 
versation with Mr. Judd, the head of the firm, that he had 
come up from the ranks and thoroughly knew the tech- 
nology of the business. He understood the language which 
I talked and I have met, to my surprise, very few execu- 
tives who did understand it. He gave me permission to 
install one machine on approval and asked about my terms. 
I told him the price and said, “You can pay me when you 
cannot get along without the machine.” 

In the demonstration I avoided a “sales talk.” I selected 
a man of intelligent appearance to operate the machine. 
In a few words I told him the sequence of forms to be 
used and the methods of adjustment. The test proved to 
Mr. Judd in a way that no “talk artist” could that the ma- 
chine would be of great value to him. I remarked casually, 
“Mr. Judd, what was your contract with me?” He turned 
to his secretary and said, “Give him a check for that ma- 
chine right away.” That few hundred dollars was very 
acceptable to me at that time. It gave me a great thrill 
when the men there began to call me “the silent salesman.” 
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News and 
Views 


The camera this month presents the pattern of progress: new jobs and pro- 


motions, the exchange of knowledge, honors for long years of service. It shows, 


too, some of the IP family—men who help create and print the magazine 


1. IP folks, left to right: LeRqy Barfuss, art 
director of |. S. Berlin Printing & Lithograph 
Company, who designs IP covers; Joseph J. 
O'Neill, IP western advertising representative; 
Harry B. Hillman, former editor of IP; Don T. 
Sutte, former advertising manager, now with 
Electromatic Engraving Company, Chicago; 
and Glenn J. Church, associate editor of IP 


2. Men of W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, who direct various aspects of work on 
IP: Ken Strong (seated); standing, from left, 
Matt Gallas, Fred Bade, Otto Wunder, and 
Roland Healy 


3. President of Printing Arts Association of 
Columbus, Ohio, D. M. O'Donnell is owner of 
Harper's Engraving & Printing Company 


4. Charles R. Sherman, treasurer of the Sun 
Chemical Corporation 


5. Bud Pollock, who has rejoined the J. M. 
Huber Company after four years in the Army 


6. Fred Williams is given honorary life mem- 
bership in Boston Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men for his long service. From left: Frank J. 
Madden, club president; Mrs. Williams, Mr. 
Williams, George F. McLaughlin, and Carl A. 
Nelson 


7. Dr. Everett F. Carman resigned as chief 
chemist of IPI to start his own laboratory at 
Montclair, New Jersey 


8. Ira J. Hoffman, Eastman Kodak Company, 
illustrating talk before Minneapolis Craftsmen’s 
Club. From left: Ed Metro, Fred J. Landon, Mr. 
Hoffman, Nels Lundell, and Robert L. Muir 


9. General manager of The Comet Press, New 
York City, Allan Harvey 


10. Retiring president of Associated Printers & 
Lithographers of St. Louis, John M. Wolff, Jr., 
with plaque given him 


11. Retired after thirty-five years with Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, for- 
mer Vice-President Charles |. Mansur will make 
home in Arizona 


‘12. President Don D. Hall addressing the 


Topeka Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


13. F.Leslie Ferris has taken over management 
of ‘The Date Palm” newspaper and office sup- 
ply company in Indio, California, after ten 
years with Capper Publications in Topeka, 
Kansas 





APTITUDE TESTS sow mate it posiste for you 10 


discover and measure the potential abilities (or lack of them) of job applicants 


in advance of their employment, say psychologists @ By GLENN C. COMPTON, N. Y. Editor 


“You SEEM to be an alert young 
chap, Johnnie, and really interested 
in printing. We will put you in the 
composing room and teach you to 
set type.” 

Thus concludes the brief inter- 
view between an employing printer 
and an applicant for a job. 

Will Johnnie make a good com- 
positor or linotype operator? Only 


made a good makeup man, press- 
man, estimator, production man, or 
salesman. But how could the em- 
ployer know this in advance? 
Some companies, including a well- 
known printing firm whose expe- 
riences we will discuss in a moment, 
have been able to discover and to 
measure the potential abilities of 
job applicants, in advance of their 


If a job applicant can pick up the pegs with a pair of tweezers and 
place them in the 100 holes in the board in three and three-quarters 
minutes, he displays a good aptitude for working with small tools > 
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time can tell. If the employer’s snap 
judgment was correct, excellent; 
the newcomer will eventually be an 
asset to the organization. But may- 
be Johnnie won’t make the grade 
and the boss will have to let him go 
—after he has invested time and 
money trying to train him. Or at 
best he may be a mediocre worker, 
not very happy at his job, and the 
employer will string along with him 
because he doesn’t have the heart 
to dismiss a man who has been on 
the payroll for several years, espe- 
cially if he has acquired a family 
during that time. 

Should the employer have dis- 
missed him, or kept him on? Either 
decision might have been a mistake. 
Johnnie’s love of printing may have 
been genuine, but he lacked the 
manual dexterity and other qual- 
ifications that make a good com- 
positor. He might, however, have 


dexterity with small tools, facility 
with symbols, the understanding of 
arithmetic, and understanding of 
spatial relationships. These traits 
are usually associated with profi- 
ciency in special skills. Aptitudes of 
a more general nature but still 
essential to success in many kinds 
of work are also measured, such as 
power of observation, retentiveness 
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Good manual ability is indicated if the applicant can pick up the 


< pegs, in bundles of three, and place them in the holes in seven 


minutes. 


employment, through the use of 
appropriate aptitude tests. 
Vocational aptitude tests are an 
outgrowth of intelligence tests de- 
veloped by psychologists and first 
used by the Army in World War I. 
Since then practical psychologists, 
through long experimentation and 
careful checking of results in thou- 
sands of cases, have developed tests 
which not only measure an individ- 
ual’s general intelligence but also 
reveal certain special aptitudes or 
the lack of them. Applied to a per- 
son seeking a particular job, these 
tests will demonstrate, with a high 
degree of accuracy, how he will 
perform on the job, or they may 
indicate that he would be more 
successful in some other work. 
Among aptitudes which have been 
measured by these tests are the 
ability to understand instructions, 
a dexterity with fingers and hands, 


(IIlustrations courtesy of Black Star Publishing Company) 


of memory, and even a personality 
factor like possessing the ability to 
get along with people. 

Various devices and techniques 
have been developed for aptitude 
testing. The layman who has seen 
illustrated articles on the subject in 
the general magazines is familiar 
with pictures of job applicants fit- 
ting jig-saw puzzles together or put- 
ting odd-shaped pegs into their 
proper holes. These are a part of 
the program, but there are other 
tests which are less dramatic. A 
description of the tests themselves 
is not the province of this article. 
That belongs to the field of applied 
psychology, which is a highly de- 
veloped science, though it’s not an 
exact one. We are concerned here 
with results, and the contribution 
that aptitude testing has made to 
better selection and placement of 
printing personnel. 
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The development of vocational 
aptitude testing from intelligence 
testing was a progression from the 
general to the particular. In its 
industrial application, the tech- 
nique of personnel testing has been 
further particularized through the 
use of “trade tests.” These tests are 
“tailor-made” to fit a particular 
industry or specific jobs in that 
industry. They measure skills which 
have already been acquired, and 
thus take previous education and 
training into consideration. In other 
words, aptitude tests are for those 
who have had no job experience, at 
least not in the industry they are 
seeking to enter; trade tests are for 
workers applying for jobs in which 
they have had previous experience. 

Scientific personnel testing, which 
ten years ago was already being 
used by nearly two hundred compa- 
nies in various industries for selec- 
tion and placement of office and 
factory workers, really came into its 


own when we entered the war. Man- 
ufacturers of war equipment needed 
to hire many people, and quickly. 
There was no time for trial and 
error methods, so they turned to 
the professional testing agencies for 
some help. 


War Industries Employ Tests 


A leading aircraft manufacturer 
who had to employ thousands of 
people, by using tests for general 
intelligence, temperament, struc- 
tural visualization, and for several 
trade tests, was able in a short time 
to select men who were really inter- 
ested in the jobs to be filled, men 
who had the general intelligence to 
master the job, men with tempera- 
mental qualities suited to the job, 
and men with a definite skill or 
aptitude for the job. As a result, the 
company had a labor turnover of 
about one-half the national aver- 
age, with firings accounting for only 
about 0.25 per cent of this turnover. 
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Before the company used personnel 
testing, successful hirings averaged 
about six out of ten; after testing, 
the average was nine and a half out 
of ten. Another company, forced to 
expand rapidly to fill new demands 
for its product, was able through 
scientific testing to weed out 85 per 
cent of the untrainable men who 
applied for work. 

Some establishments, including a 
leading printing equipment manu- 
facturer and distributor, even use 
aptitude tests for selecting sales- 
men. There are agencies specializing 
in this kind of testing. Applicants 
who reveal special potentialities as 
a result of the tests are “earmarked” 
for later promotion to sales man- 
agement positions. 

Do aptitude tests have a place in 
the printing industry? One com- 
pany has found they do. The Wav- 
erly Press of Baltimore, a pioneer 
in scientific management, has been 
using them for many years. The 
present personnel testing program 
had its inception in 1921 when the 
company used a combined intelli- 
gence-aptitude test to select proof- 
readers. Since then the technique 
has been improved and its scope 
expanded so that all job applicants 
now take tests, no matter in what 
department of the plant or office 
they may be placed. 


Tests Given by Dr. Scheidt 


The tests are given by Dr. Vernon 
P. Scheidt, a graduate psychologist 
and personnel director of the Wav- 
erly Press, who also conducts the 
company’s apprentice training pro- 
gram, a closely related activity. 
Aptitude testing at the Waverly 
Press also ties in closely with the 
company’s standards of efficiency, 
which are based on time and motion 
studies, and with its wage incentive 
plan. These we described in previous 
articles in THE INLAND PRINTER (July 
and October, 1945). 

To illustrate the use of aptitude 
tests at the Waverly Press, let’s see 
how the company selects its Mono- 
type keyboard operators. An appli- 
cant for the job, usually a girl in 
the case of the Waverly Press, is 
given an intelligence test to deter- 
mine her learning rate, and apti- 
tude tests to discover if she has a 
natural flair for this kind of “mus- 
cular” work. If she has had typing 
experience and can do 50 words a 
minute or more, she has a head 
start on others. She is given tests 
to discover if she has the manual 
dexterity necessary for the special 


One of the forms used by the Waverly Press 
of Baltimore for recording grades and indicat- 


ing progress of apprentices in hand composition 
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shapes of blocks with cut-outs in board in- 


dicate talent for dealing with spatial forms p> 
- (Photo by courtesy of FORTUNE magazine) 


rhythmic, repetitive motion of typ- 
ing or operating a keyboard. She 
must also have consistent finger 
strength, which is tested by exam- 
ining the evenness of impression on 
a third carbon. 

Demonstration of good muscular 
and manual aptitudes is not quite 
enough, however. The temperament 
enters into the picture. Some girls 
cannot stand the monotony of the 
repetitive motion and would “blow 
up” on the job. Once the writer had 
his wife help him on an insertion 
job for a large mailing. She was so 
bored with doing the same thing 
over and over that she wanted to 
tear up every third or fourth enve- 
lope, fold a letter wrong side out, or 
do anything to break the monotony. 
She had been a good school teacher, 
but she would be terrible at any 
routine, repetitive job. In the case 
of the keyboard operator, aptitude 
tests show in advance if the gir] is 
temperamentally unsuited for the 
type of work involved. 

Different combinations of apti- 
tudes are necessary for success in 
different kinds of jobs. An appli- 
cant with good hand-eye coodrdina- 
tion will be proficient at setting 
straight matter, but he may lack 
the intelligence to handle more 
difficult work, such as dispiay com- 
position and formula matter. A good 
Memory span and a high learning 
capacity are needed for assimilation 
of this complex material. If tests 
reveal that the applicant also has 
an eye for design and balance, he 
will be good at makeup. 

The fast learner is not always the 
best man for the job, especially if it 
is a routine, mechanical one. He will 
master the operation quickly, but 
not be as consistent in his perform- 
ance as the slow learner who needs 
more time, but whose attention and 
interest are less likely to. wander. 
The fast learner will do better on a 
job that provides more variety and 
stimulation, one that challenges 
him to exert his best efforts. In 
other words, a too high score on an 
aptitude test may disqualify a man 
for a particular job, just as a too 
low score would. 

When it comes to supervisory posi- 
tions, personality traits are meas- 
ured. If tests show an applicant is 
an extravert, has an “objective” 
rather than a “subjective” disposi- 
tion, he is the type that gets along 
well with people and will be able to 
handle men. Another applicant may 
lack this quality, but show a flair 
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for mathematics and organization. 
He will be good at estimating or 
production supervision. 


Tests Work Two Ways 


In the case of an applicant for a 
specific job, Waverly Press employs 
aptitude and trade tests to deter- 
mine the fitness of the individual 
for that job. The testing program 
works the other way, too—it helps 
find the right job for the man. The 
approach to the prospective em- 
ploye, if he is without experience in 
the printing industry, is not so 
much “Shall I hire this man?” as 
“What kind of work can he do 
best?” There have been few in- 
stances where the company could 
not fit an applicant into some place 
in the plant or office. 

The printing industry is much 
better constituted in this respect 
than most others. It is so diversified 
in its operations, and the range 








ee 


between the unskilled and highly 
skilled jobs is so great that any 
person of at least average intelli- 
gence should show aptitudes for 
some job in the industry. 

The Waverly Press uses aptitude 
tests for promotion as well as selec- 
tion. A man in the pressroom, for 
instance, may display an eye for 
design and be promoted to a layout 
job. Whenever possible, the com- 
pany fills the highly skilled jobs 
through promotion of men within 
the organization, instead of bring- 
ing them in from the outside. 

Fitting the employe to the job 
through aptitude testing works to 
the advantage of the employe as 
well as the company. “It is unfair 
to place a man at work for which 
he is not suited,” says one personnel 
expert. An applicant for a mechan- 
ical job may have the mistaken idea 
he wants to set type, but tests show 
he would make a better estimator. 
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A machine operator may want to 
become a makeup man, but tests 
reveal he is not suited for the latter. 
When this happens at the Waverly 
Press, Dr. Scheidt encourages the 
man to stick to the work at which 
he is proficient. By excelling at that, 
he can qualify for a bonus under 
the company’s wage incentive plan 
and thus make as much, with less 
difficulty, as he would at the more 
highly skilled job which carries a 
greater base pay. 

The desirability of sticking to the 
work you can do best is illustrated 
by the story of the farmer and his 
hired hand. He was a good hired 
hand, steady and reliable, and able 
to do a hard day’s work with seem- 
ingly little effort. One day when he 
was working out in the field under 
a blistering hot sun, the farmer 
thought he would do him a favor. 
He called him in from the field and 
announced to him: 

“Hiram, it’s too hot out there 
today. I’m gonna put you to work 
inside. Down in the cellar is a bin 
full of apples. I want you to sort 
‘em out, put the good apples in one 
pile, the rotten ones in another, and 
specked ones in a third.” 

About an hour later Hiram came 
up from the basement and told the 
farmer he was going back to work 
in the field. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the 
farmer. “I thought I was givin’ you 
an easy, cool, sittin’-down job.” 

“The cool and the sittin’-down 
part’s all right,” replied Hiram, “but 
I just can’t stand makin’ all them 
dad-blamed decisions!” 

Because of other closely related 
phases of its management program, 
as it applies to personnel, the Wav- 
erly Press is in a unique position to 
check the validity of its aptitude 
tests. Two follow-up checks are pos- 
sible—the grades that new em- 
ployes make during their appren- 
ticeship training, and the efficiency 
ratings they earn when they be- 
come journeymen. The fact that, in 
a majority of cases, beginners who 
show the best aptitudes for a par- 
ticular job make the best grades 
while learning and earn the highest 
efficiency ratings later, is evidence 
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DR. VERNON P. SCHEIDT 
Personnel Director, The Waverly Press, Baltimore 


that the testing program is sound. 
There are exceptions, of course. The 
system is not infallible. Psychology 
is not an exact science and human 
beings don’t fit into a rigid pattern. 
But aptitude testing takes most of 
the guesswork out of selecting and 
placing personnel. 

The apprentice training program 
at the Waverly Press, as directed by 
Dr. Scheidt, would make a subject 
for another article, but a word may 
be said about it here. New employes 
are started at beginning skills, then 
progress up the line to the most 
difficult. Training supervisors give 
them grades of “poor,” “average,” 
“fast,” or “expert” for each opera- 
tion. Reports of these grades, kept 
on forms like the one reproduced, 
are turned in to the management 
once a month to show the learning 
progress of apprentices. 

Is aptitude testing desirable for 
your company? The answer to that 
question depends upon the answers 
you can give to several other ques- 
tions. How successful are your pres- 
ent methods of selection? Have you 
made costly mistakes in the past by 
choosing the wrong man for the job 
or the wrong job for the man? How 
much control do you have over the 
selection and placement of your 








productive workers? Do you expect 
to hire a considerable number of 
new employes in the future? How 
plentiful is the labor supply in the 
area from which you draw it? 

That last question is important. 
Aptitude testing would be of little 
value in selection if your choice of 
applicants is severely limited by a 
shortage of labor. Even in that case, 
however, aptitude tests might be 
useful in correctly placing the peo- 
ple you do hire. It would give you a 
measure of their potentialities and 
indicate the direction in which they 
should be promoted. 

Very few printing companies have 
a personnel department fully qual- 
ified to conduct a testing program, 
as does the Waverly Press. There 
are several! agencies in the business, 
but you cannot buy a “package” 
of tests suitable for your use. Dr. 
Scheidt and other authorities em- 
phasize that aptitude tests must 
be geared to the particular industry 
and to the individual plant in that 
industry. They must be related to 
the shop’s own personnel and the 
kind of work done. 

Organizations like the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation of New York City, 
will send trained men to administer 
such tests. What they prefer to do 
is send a man for several days to 
study the whole personnel problem 
of a company, then set up a tailor- 
made testing and interviewing pro- 
gram. A competent personnel direc- 
tor could take over from there. 

The printing industry badly needs 
75,000 more people, according to 
James F. Newcomb, president of the 
Printing Industry of America. The 
Number One problem right now, of 
course, is where to find them, but 
properly supervised aptitude tests 
would go a long way toward getting 
these newcomers, and the compa- 
nies they are going to work for, off 
to a good start in the postwar era. 

If enough printers made use of 
aptitude tests, then pooled their 
experiences with their trade asso- 
ciations, the latter might be able, 
in codperation with the experts, to 
develop a set of aptitude and trade 
tests which would fit the needs of 
the average printing company. 
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Lhe Sua Yi 
Mi. Cuno... 


Commercial printer and industrialist John F. Cuneo 
has more varied interests than even he can count 


@ WALL STREET calls him the head 
of the biggest commercial printing 
establishment in the world, but he 
is also a big butter-and-egg man, 
an industrialist, a farmer, a milk- 
man, a chain-store groceryman, a 
publisher, a horse-show promoter, a 
restaurateur, a real estate operator, 
a landlord, a printing ink maker, a 
machinery manufacturer, an adver- 
tising agency owner, a connoisseur 
of antique furniture, a paper manu- 
facturer, a banker, a Wall Street 
operator—a man among men who 
has numerous other interests, and 
when asked how many, he answered 
that he did not know. 

This many-sided man, John F. 
Cuneo, who recently purchased the 
Combined Locks Paper Company, 
and thus made more copy for finan- 
cial news editors, started his busi- 
ness career as Owner and manager 
of a small Chicago bookbindery in 
1907, with $10,000 borrowed capital, 
and is now a tycoon of the financial 
tycoons, having a net worth—well, 
you make a guess—anywhere from 
$10,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

He is a Chicagoan—born Decem- 
ber 24, 1885—and his father, Frank 
Cuneo, was also born in Chicago, in 
1862, but his uncles—older brothers 
of his father—were born in Genoa, 
Italy. John’s paternal grandfather, 
John B. Cuneo, and grandmother, 
Katherine Logomarcino Cuneo, first 
settled in Chicago about 1857, and 
operated a grocery store and a farm. 

John F. Cuneo’s father became 
a wholesale fruit merchant, furn- 
ishing the Cuneo part of the firm 
name of Garibaldi and Cuneo, and 
doubtless was intent upon having 
John, his oldest son, follow in his 


By A. G. FEGERT 


footsteps by joining in the fruit 
business. The father took John in 
hand when he was ten years of age 
and started to give him a business 
education. When John was eight- 
een, he was sent to Yale University 
for a four-year course of study. 
John apparently was a dutiful son 
until he finished two years at Yale. 
Then in 1906, when school time 
rolled around, the father accom- 
panied John to the railroad station 
and bade him goodby. John was 
supposed to have gone eastward to 
begin his third year of study. He 
didn’t go, and that’s why, presum- 
ably, John did not get a chance to 
go into the wholesale fruit business 
with his father. 


Starts in Bookbindery 


The father disapproved of John’s 
actions, and John was told to find 
himself a job. And John did. He 
went to a bookbindery on the West 
Side of Chicago—the Hill Binding 
Company—and there he started to 
learn about the industry in which 
he was te make his fortune. An old- 
time compositor who worked at the 
Hill Binding Company at that time, 
told this writer, years afterward, 
that young Cuneo asked questions 
of all kinds, and indicated that he 
was eager to find out the name of 
every tool, machine, face of type, 
and operation used in the processes 
of printing and bookbinding. 

The elder Cuneo and John F. had 
composed their differences by early 
in 1907, because when John saw an 
opportunity of getting in the book- 


binding business for himself, he 
induced his father to lend $10,000 
for swinging the deal. Thereupon, 
the Chicago bindery firm that had 
operated under the name of Jenkins 
& George became John F. Cuneo & 
Company, a name used to this day 
by the division of the Cuneo Press, 
Incorporated, which specializes in 
hard binding. 

Incidentally, that $10,000 was the 
only Cuneo money going into the 
vast future Cuneo operations in the 
graphic arts. All subsequent financ- 
ing was done by means of profits, 
bank loans, sale of stock and bonds, 
debentures, and the other methods 
of financing enterprises which Mr. 
Cuneo has developed to the nth 
degree. He used $6,600 of the $10,- 
000 to buy the tangible assets of his 
first bookbindery, and the balance 
as working capital. Then he was 
obliged to develop his personal sales 
ability to sell bookbindery work to 
printers and publishers. That talent 
he also achieved. 

One of his early customers was 
W. F. Hall Printing Company which 
had no hard bindery and was fre- 
quently called upon to print hard- 
bound catalogs. M. E. Franklin, the 
sales manager who usually contacted 
Cuneo, induced him to rent space 
in the Hall Building, for their mu- 
tual convenience. During the ten 
years Cuneo was in that relation- 
ship as a tenant and producer, his 
business thrived, and he developed 
into an operator who purchased a 
lot of paper for the jobs he initiated, 
had them printed by Hall or other 
printers, did all the binding in his 
own plant, and reaped the profits. 
Because he was purchasing printing 
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worth $200,000 a year, and bought 
mill-runs of paper for the books he 
bound, he became known to all the 
big paper mill operators, including 
George M. Seaman. 

In 1919, the Henneberry Com- 
pany, operated by old-time printers 
in Chicago, and doing syndicate 
printing for magazines and news- 
papers prior to World War I, got 
into financial difficulties because of 
the paper shortage then and other 
adverse postwar conditions. Liabili- 
ties amounted to $650,000, and the 
creditors, under the leadership of 
George M. Seaman, formed a com- 
mittee to save as much as possible 
for the creditors. They tried to in- 
duce different printers to take hold 
of the Henneberry Company as a 
going concern. One after the other 
declined to assume the obligations. 
Then Mr. Seaman, or some other 
member of the creditors’ committee, 
thought of John F. Cuneo as a pros- 
pect. He was approached, and after 
studying the proposition, he made 
a deal with each creditor to settle 
at a small fraction of the indebted- 
ness with plenty of time to pay. 
With an option on the whole prop- 
osition on an outright sale basis, 
and his favorable deals with the 
creditors individually, he called on 
top executives of mail order houses, 
told his story, and obtained from 
them contracts that insured his do- 
ing a nice volume of business. Then 
he went back to the creditors’ com- 
mittee and closed the deal. Thus 
Mr. Cuneo was introduced into the 


big league of printers and book- 
binders and began operations as 
the Cuneo-Henneberry Company. 

Thus also, he established a pat- 
tern of taking over “sick” printing 
plants and with his prescription of 
invigorating sales, sound financing, 
and daring managerial ability, put 
them upon the road to successful 
achievement. 

During the labor difficulties in the 
East in 1921, Cuneo demonstrated 
his sales ability by inducing William 
Randolph Hearst to abandon print- 
ing and send his big magazine 
presses to the Cuneo-Henneberry 
plant in Chicago with contracts to 
print, bind, and mail Cosmopolitan 
and other general magazines. 


Demonstrates Sales Ability 


In 1922, when the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company decided to fight trade 
unions to a finish, the Curtis man- 
agement contacted a Chicago house 
whose sales manager figured that 
he could take over the job of print- 
ing the western edition of the 
Saturday Evening Post and “farm” 
it out to the Cuneo-Henneberry 
Company. Cuneo said “No!” posi- 
tively. However, he was on the train 
that afternoon on his way to Phila- 
delphia, and the next day was on 
his way back to Chicago with a fat 
contract in his pocket to do the job 
direct. 

Just as that Curtis job was being 
transferred back to Philadelphia in 
1923, the publisher of McCall’s de- 


cided to move its plant from New 
York City to Dayton, Ohio, but it 
could not do its own printing dur- 
ing the six or seven months needed 
to make the move. Other printing 
firms turned down the job because 
of the shortness of the term of con- 
tract. Cuneo accepted the contract 
and did the work. 

About the same time, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company suffered reverses 
because of the nation-wide buyers’ 
strike and the management decided 
to get rid of the firm’s expensive 
private printing plant. John Cuneo 
saw another big chance to make an 
asset out of that “sick” printshop. 
He wanted the Cuneo-Henneberry 
Company to take over the Sears 
plant, but a minority stockholder 
didn’t like it. Not to be frustrated, 
Cuneo proceeded to make a deal 
personally with the mail order 
company by which the plant was 
turned over to him to operate, he 
receiving a six-year contract for 
printing the Sears’ catalogs. There- 
upon, with that advantage, he went 
back to Cuneo-Henneberry Com- 
pany, issued an ultimatum to the 
objecting stockholder on a basis of 
“you buy my interest or I buy your 
interest” at stated figures. The re- 
sult was that the Cuneo Press, In- 
corporated, came into being, with 
Mr. Cuneo having absolute control 
which he has never relinquished or 
even loosened a little. 

Issues of preferred and common 
stocks were entered upon the New 
York Stock Exchange, which were 


Driving his four-in-hand hackney team, John F. 
Cuneo is a familiar figure at the annual Chicago 
Horse Show which he has been operating jointly 
with Paul Butler of the Butler Paper Company 
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Pictured at night are the five Chicago plants of the Cuneo Press, Incorporated, as they appear from 
the Chicago River on which they front. These plants, over which he maintains absolute control, are 
part of the vast holdings built up by Cuneo from original $10,000 investment in the printing business 


snapped up by the buyers, and bond 


‘issues were floated to cover other 


subsidiary corporations. 

This rapid succession of his Wall 
Street operations within a year’s 
time in 1923 and 1924 enabled Mr. 
Cuneo to withdraw $2,000,000 in 
cash from the profits derived there- 
from, which money he invested in 
Chicago real estate. In consequence 
of this demonstration of profit- 
making, the amateur commentators 
along “Printers’ Row” on Dearborn 
Street in Chicago spread rumors 
that Cuneo was planning to aban- 
don operation of the printing busi- 
ness for promotional ventures. But 
he was just learning how some ex- 
change operators did their stunts. 

He utilized his newly acquired 
knowledge in the case of a big east- 
ern buyer of printing which gave a 
Cuneo competitor the job of print- 
ing more than 5,000,000 catalogs a 
year. Cuneo is reported to have in- 
structed his brokers to buy common 
stock of that company so that he 
owned enough to dictate policies to 
the directors with the result that 
the next year Cuneo was doing the 
big firm’s printing, and probably is 
still doing it. 

In the early ’twenties, Cuneo gave 
a sales talk to New York City pub- 
lishers based upon the idea that the 
law providing for payment of postal 
rates on advertising. matter in the 
Magazines, according to zones to 
which the publications were mailed, 
made it advisable for publishers to 
have their printing, binding, and 
mailing done in the more centrally 
located Chicago, though their edi- 
torial offices remained in New York 
City. He compiled figures showing 
comprehensively how much could 
be saved by having mailing radiate 
from Chicago. He also urged the 
idea that Chicago was the natural 
center for printing in the United 


States. The ideas were talked about 
so much by Eastern publishers that 
as soon as any New Yorkers in the 
printing industry heard echoes of 
such arguments, they asked one an- 
other: “Is that guy Cuneo in town 
again?” 


Obtains Long-Time Contract 


How one contract leads to an- 
other was exemplified by the man- 
ner in which Cuneo obtained a 
long-time contract and the printing 
plant of the Butterick Company in 
New York City. Operation of that 
printing establishment was a source 
of worry to its board of directors. 
High production costs were being 
analyzed by members of the board 
when a Mr. Moore, who was also 
connected with the business end of 
the Hearst magazines—then being 
printed on contract by Cuneo—sug- 
gested that money could be saved 
by relinquishment of control of the 
printing plant and having the work 
done by Cuneo. He cited the exam- 
ple of Hearst and other publishers 
having saved money by purchasing 
printing from commercial plants 
instead of operating private plants. 
The effect of Mr. Moore’s arguments 
was that Mr. Cuneo was invited to 
visit the board to present whatever 
proposition he could make. 

Cuneo did not go alone but took 
with him his staff of accountants 
who had been compiling statistics 
about the subject for a number of 
years. The meeting was held and 
the operating costs of the Butterick 
plant were compared with figures 
upon which Mr. Cuneo was willing 
to base a twenty-year contract. The 
board decided to sell the Butterick 
plant to Cuneo and have him do all 
printing. 

The saving to the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company at that time was 
announced as being $250,000 a year. 


The Cuneo organization also made 
money on the deal. The plant was 
reorganized in layout and person- 
nel in accordance with the Cuneo 
policies and other work originating 
in the eastern areas was added to 
its volume. Thus production volume 
shot upward and costs went down, 
and all the parties concerned were 
satisfied. A new corporation was 
formulated—the Eastern Cuneo 
Press, Incorporated—and a bond is- 
sue was floated for the purpose of 
financing the investment. 

A similar thing happened in Mil- 
waukee in February, 1926, in the 
case of Eline’s, Incorporated. That 
company had been organized by ex- 
brewers during the prohibition era 
for manufacturing food products. A 
private printing plant was estab- 
lished to produce labels and adver- 
tising matter, and like many other 
loosely-operated private plants, the 
costs of products were too high to 
suit the board of directors. With an 
eye on a printing contract over a 
long term of years, Mr. Cuneo re- 
lieved the company of responsibility 
for operating the printing depart- 
ment by purchasing the plant and 
obtaining the kind of contract he. 
wanted. He also bought another 
plant, the Wisconsin Printing Com- 
pany, combined the two into one 
and operated the new company un- 
der the name of Wisconsin Cuneo 
Press, which continues operations 
in Milwaukee. 

Over the years, except in New 
York City, additional property was 
acquired in each of the cities where 
Cuneo plants were located. Because 
of restrictions there and possible 
advantages of being close to his 
Philadelphia customers, Mr. Cuneo 
decided to move the Eastern Cuneo 
Press from New York to the city of 
brotherly love. Again the old pat- 
tern presented itself, this time in 
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the form of a concern in need of 
money with a big one-story factory 
building on its hands and no pro- 


spective buyers in the deep depres-_ 


sion of 1932. The plant could not 
have been better adapted for print- 
ing plant purposes if it had been 
designed specifically for Cuneo. He 
became its new owner. 
Philadelphia at that time was an 
open-shop city in which the trade 
unions in the commercial printing 
business were practically unknown. 
Mr. Cuneo saw an opportunity to 
attempt some collective bargaining 
with certain unions. His corre- 
spondence with a national leader 








ure Company in Chicago in 1928; 
later the Pacific Neo Gravure Com- 
pany in San Francisco. Thus he 
operates printing establishments in 
five cities. 

In all, there are about ten cor- 
porations authorized to operate in 
the graphic arts which are affiliates 
of the Cuneo Press, Incorporated. 
They do about every kind of opera- 
tion known to the trade of applying 
ink on paper. Headings for depart- 
ments in Cuneo Topics—the em- 
ploye house magazine published in 
Chicago—reflect the varied activi- 
ties housed by the nine buildings in 
five cities in which the Cuneo firms 


























Plant of the Eastern Cuneo Press, Incorporated, at Philadelphia. Moving this firm, built from the 


Butterick Publishing Company’s plant and printing contract, from New York City to the City of 
Brotherly Love, gave Cuneo opportunity for collective bargaining with unions with which he had 
encountered difficulties. His plants are strategically located in five important printing centers 


was being ignored. Then an item 
appeared in the trade press about 
Cuneo’s proposed transfer of print- 
ing operations from New York City 
to Philadelphia, based on his pur- 
chase of a building. The item also 
said that his labor policy was unde- 
termined. The big effect was that 
suddenly his questions were an- 
swered by the labor chief. Collec- 
tive bargaining contracts favoring 
Cuneo’s operations in Philadelphia 
were then signed and unionism in 
that city’s printing business got a 
significant break. 

Cuneo’s transfer of operations 
from New York City affected the 
Eastern Cuneo Press but not the 
Neo Gravure Company of New York 
City whose plant he had purchased 
in 1927 from the New York Times, 
and in which he continued, and still 
does, rotagravure printing for news- 
papers, magazines, for mail order 
catalogs, and other types of printed 
material. He established Neo Grav- 
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operate. Here are some of them: 
Electro, Cellophane, Job Press, Neo, 
Color Card, McKee Notes, Bindery, 
Rotary, Mailing, Offset. 

When asked why he operated all 
his enterprises under their separate 
corporate names, Mr. Cuneo replied 
that they are easier to supervise, 
and that each manager is respon- 
sible for results in his company. He 
is expected to produce high-quality 
products at low production costs. 
Accounting systems in all the plants 
are uniform, thus enabling the gen- 
eral management to know the exact 
costs in each plant. 

In all plants the total of printing 
machines is about 300. The 130 ro- 
tary presses print 16 to 96 pages at 
high speed; 148 one- and two-color 
cylinder presses are used for vari- 
ous kinds of work; then there are 
special rotagravure presses, besides 
a miscellaneous lot of job presses, 
mostly of the automatic variety. 
Floor space in all buildings amounts 





to 1,600,000 square feet, and the 
total number of employes in all the 
printing departments in the five 
cities is 10,000. The entire business, 
so a recent annual report indicates, 
has a net worth of $17,000,000. 

From Wall Street sources comes 
the information that profits of the 
Cuneo Press and also its affiliates 
and subsidiaries for the first nine 
months of 1945 exceeded net profit 
during the entire preceding year of 
1944, which was $1,207,183. For the 
nine months of 1945 the earnings 
are $2,063,000, which includes a nice 
profit on the recent sale of Liberty 
magazine, which is but one of the 
85 national and other publications 
printed in the Cuneo plants. Liberty 
and other magazines were acquired 
from the McFadden interests by 
Cuneo several years ago in lieu of 
cash in payment of accumulated 
printing bills. Cuneo continued pub- 
lishing them and with his usual 
prescription which he applies to 
sick enterprises, he revived and sold 
them last August to a corporation 
for about two million dollars. Thus 
he made a net profit on the deal— 
for the stockholders of Cuneo Press 
—that exceeded $800,000, besides ob- 
taining a ten-year contract to print 
the magazines. 


Capable Men Run Businesses 


With all of the vast ramifications 
of the printing industry controlled 
and operated by Cuneo that are 
known about, and possibly others 
not publicized, life is tame for the 
many-sided John F. Cuneo. During 
an interview in March this year, he 
said: “It’s easy to run a printing 
business these days; there are no 
sales problems.” 

“How do you manage all your dif- 
ferent businesses?” he was asked. 

“T’ve got capable men who are 
able to run them.” 

It is evident to even a casual ob- 
server that Mr. Cuneo does not let 
anything go by default in any of 
the enterprises in which he has 
money invested. Every one of his 
employed executives knows that he 
must be alert and ready with all the 
answers concerning operations, for 
at any moment he may be sum- 
moned in person or by long-dis- 
tance telephone to give answers to 
questions put to him by the “boss.” 
When he asks for information he 
expects the exact data. Lawyers, 
accountants, engineers, managers, 
sub-executives know this require- 
ment and comply. Cuneo himself is 
said to be on the job more hours 
each day than his employes, with 
his unbounded energy and precision 
mind. 
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He cares little for publicity and 
employs no public relations counse- 
- lor. The only time he goes in for 
showmanship is in connection with 
the annual Chicago Horse Show 
which he jointly operates with Paul 
Butler, head of Butler Paper Cor- 
poration, who is president of the 
show. There Cuneo may be viewed 
driving his coach drawn by four 
prancing horses, or riding one of 
his favorite horses. He usually goes 
away with ribbons and other tro- 
phies because of performance of his 
winning horses. He has approxi- 
mately 125 fine horses stabled at his 
Hawthorn Farms. 


Owns Hawthorn-Mellody Dairy 


These farms consist of 2,100 acres 
of land near Libertyville, Illinois, 
most of which he purchased from 
the estate of the late Samuel Insull 
for $720,000, a fraction of what In- 
sull paid for it. If it was a liability 
to Insull, it is not that under the 
supervision of Mr. Cuneo. His Haw- 
thorn-Mellody Farms Dairy sells 
400,000 pounds of milk daily to 
householders in metropolitan Chi- 
cago, only two big corporations ex- 
ceeding his volume of business in 
that area. He says of the venture 
that he was never a farmer, but 
farming to him is a money-making 
proposition. If it ceases to be prof- 
itable he will want to know the 
reason why. And then he will do 
something about the matter. 

That wanting to know the rea- 
son why caused him to start a fuss 
that attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion in financial circles a year or so 
ago when he publicly asked, as a 
stockholder in National Tea Com- 
pany, why gross sales of $92,000,000 
a year showed a net profit of only 
$352,000. He placed his own audi- 
tors in that organization to ferret 
facts, then charged the manage- 





Beauteous Linda Darnell of the cinema presents top-hatted John Cuneo with Whitney Cup at 
Madison Square Garden. He accomplished the feat of winning the cup three successive times to 
secure permanent ownership of it. Usually averse to publicity, Cuneo is a showman at such affairs 


ment with incompetence. The other 
stockholders joined in the crusade 
with the result that Cuneo took 
over the management, and since 
that time the National Tea stock 
on the “big board” has quadrupled 
in price. Current reports credit the 
Cuneo management with a greater 
volume of gross sales, fewer retail 
outlets, and with a very substantial 
gain in the net profits. 

Mr. Cuneo runs a chain of cafe- 
terias in Chicago with his former 
real estate manager in charge; 
some book stores, and other kinds 
of businesses. Some of these firms 
are housed as tenants in buildings 
which he owns in all business sec- 
tions of Chicago. 

He gets a lot of fun out of watch- 
ing things go and he wants them 
to run in strict accordance with his 


Suffolk horses imported from England for Cuneo’s Hawthorn Farms advertise his Hawthorn-Mel- 
lody Farms Dairy which sells 400,000 pounds of milk daily in metropolitan Chicago. The farms 
near Libertyville, Illinois, were bought from the Samuel Insull estate. Approximately 125 fine 


horses are stabled there. Cuneo sees to it that his farm accounts are not written in red ink 
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schedules. His latest acquisition is 
the Combined Locks Paper Com- 
pany. Printers, publishers, and oth- 
ers are aware that there is a paper 
shortage which is becoming worse 
instead of better. If Mr. Cuneo gets 
profitable fun from operation of a 
paper mill he might acquire the 
habit of gathering in other paper 
mills that supply non-customers of 
his printing establishments. 

When asked why he bought the 
paper mill, he said “We need paper 
to run our business.” 

And that requires no argument. 
In Chicago alone, 31 carloads of 
paper are required for operating 
the huge Cuneo plant for one day. 
In view of that requirement the 140 
tons of paper produced by the Com- 
bined Locks Paper Company won’t 
supply the needs, so it will not be 
surprising if the forehanded, many- 
sided Mr. Cuneo becomes the owner 
of other paper mills. 


Philanthropic Interests 


Even the realm of charity and 
religion is influenced by Mr. Cuneo, 
because he inherited the obligation 
with the filing of the last will and 
testament of his father, Frank 
Cuneo, whose fortune also was up 
in the millions, representing profits 
of his wholesale fruit business and 
real estate operations. John F. be- 
came executor of the estate. His 
father established the Frank Cuneo 
Memorial Hospital for women and 
children which is managed by a 
religious order. Thus he acquired a 
financial interest in one of his 
father’s welfare enterprises. 
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Busy Beaver Constructs By Instinct, 
But the Homo Sapiens Is Not That 


Well Endowed! e by Edward N. Teall 


@ BEAVERS AND birds seem to be born 
with the know-how of constructing 
dams and nests, but a featherless 
biped who wants to build sentences 
must master, through study and 
practice, the mechanics of compo- 
sition. As an architect needs to 
know simple carpentry and the 
mathematics of stress and strain in 
order to design an edifice of beauty 
and enduring strength, so the liter- 
ary artist is the better for a knowl- 
edge of the elements of grammar. 
The first virtue of a writer is clear- 
ness; and clearness of expression is 
less likely to be an inborn “gift” 
than the product of study, training, 
and practice. This means that we 
plain folk of the World of Print, who 
are not literary geniuses, may work 
our way to a needed power of ap- 
preciation of good English compo- 
sition and a valuable ability to judge 
correctly the work of others. All 
that it requires is a little work. 
Fluency and eloquence, if not part 
of a person’s natural endowment, 
cannot be attained through instruc- 
tion and drill; at least, not in full 
degree. Clearness of expression, 
however, can be (more or less) de- 
veloped through conscious effort. 
Some minds work more precisely 
than others, yes; but don’t you think 
that a person who is fluent and elo- 
quent by nature has as much to 
learn from the slow thinker as that 
patient plodder has to gain from the 
more glib and facile speaker or 
writer? (I hope that is clearly put!) 
For specific, personal exemplifi- 
cation, suppose we turn to the field 
of politics. Grover Cleveland trav- 
eled pedestrian through that vexed 
territory; Woodrow Wilson aviated. 
Cleveland’s state papers were clear 
as crystal; for him, writing was hard 
work, but he never spared himself 
from drudgery in seeking the one 
right way, the understandable way, 
of saying what he had to say. (The 
British government had no diffi- 
culty in “getting” him when he 
spoke up about Venezuela and Eu- 
rope’s activities in the Western 
Hemisphere.) But I once heard a 
great editor say that Wilson’s elo- 
quence commanded admiration, but 
after listening, it was hard to be 
sure what it was all about and just 
what was the intended conclusion. 
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This comparison, please under- 
stand, is not of the two men’s char- 
acters, but of their differing man- 
ner of expression, as illustrating the 
contention that clearness of expres- 
sion is less a gift than a deliberate 
attainment. Both men, as figures in 
American public life, tower above 
the level of the “average”; each 
might have been the better for a 
share of the other’s special, distinc- 
tive quality (as a matter of oratori- 
cal or documentary production).... 
And so we come back to our starting 
statement that we of the World of 
Print may by study develop the 
powers of critical and (to some ex- 
tent) creative abilities of practical, 
working value. And the principal 
factor in production of a good busi- 
ness letter, a speech, an editorial or 
an essay, is simple clearness. In few 
words, clearness in expression is the 
faithful companion of good con- 
struction. Well built sentences, put 
together with proper regard to In- 
troduction, Exposition, and Climax 
or Conclusion, constitute a good 
and effective composition. 

* * * 

A certain small boy—call him 
Charles—takes a clock apart; and 
that’s the end of that clock. Charles 
is not a mechanically minded small 
boy. He is a genius at destruction, 
but at construction he is a zero—a 
rimless zero, at that. Perhaps he 
was born to be a professor of Latin 
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or Greek, not an engineer. He is 
book-minded, not tool-minded. 

This boy’s brother, Jimmy, “takes 
after” the other side of the family, 
and has a flair for mechanical ac- 
tivities; he’s a juvenile wow with 
tools. He dismembers a clock, notin 
a blitzy way but deliberately, calmly, 
and with studious attention to de- 
tail. He lays the disassembled parts 
aside in systematic pattern, so that 
their interrelation is more or less 
clearly indicated to his engineer 
type of mind. (This fairy story has 
to do, mind you, with a rough-built 
old clock, not a watch with its deli- 
cate intricacy of tiny parts. And this 
boy has worked with his favorite 
Dad on car engines, pumps, and all 
the likes of that; he would never 
have trouble in telling a mainspring 
from a pendulum).... 

All this adds up to what might 
have been said with a bang at the 
start, if I were as good at practicing 
as I am at preaching the virtue of 
clearness: One very good way to 
learn how to put sentences together 
is to practice taking sentences apart. 
Now, when I was a young feller, 
we did exactly that, in Grammar 
School. We analyzed, and parsed, 
and diagrammed. Study was disci- 
pline. Teacher was sort of an M.P.— 
good-hearted, but ready to swing a 
wicked club when it had to be (as 
a great many of her pupils might 
have said) swang. 

Then came the revolution. Peo- 
ple rebelled against mental disci- 
pline with what seemed to them so 
intangible an object. They soured 
on grammar; sought a royal road to 
learning. The real history of the 
American people is that of a war be- 
tween “It’s the way our granddad- 
dies did it, and it’s good enough for 
us,” and—well, the atomic-energy 
style: “We don’t know where we’re 
going, but we’re on our way.” 

* * * 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, Proof- 
room pals, it’s time to bring this ar- 
ticle to an end. In a later article, if 
no one lands on me with an atomic 
bomb in the interval, I shall carry 
the idea a bit further with an ar- 
ticle answering a couple of specific 
queries along these lines. For the 
present, and at the risk of doubling 
back over the old trail, let me merely 
say: If you want to learn how to 
build good sentences, study other 
folks’ sentences, to see where they 
fail of clearness, easy-to-readness; 
take them apart and put them to- 
gether again—and see if you can 
really improve on the original. 

And always remember this as a 
motto for any writer: Clearness be- 
fore elegance—because clearness is 
POWER. 
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* An announcement design (left) which 
started out with a clever theme failed to fol- 
low through with good layout and typog- 
raphy. Perhaps the most eye-irritating 
feature is the ill-fated attempt to make the 
sty vo cana eg Gene ON body type contour follow the irregular out- 
1 Towiie line of the picture. The formal display type 
used does not harmonize with the informal 
rs aun wal em illustration. And for a body type, where there 
is much copy, sans-serif is far from the most 
desirable choice. 

In the reset design, the copy . . . which is 
at least equally as important as the illustra- 
tion . . . is given its deserved prominence. 
The raggedness of the picture’s outline is 
offset by squared-up type masses . . . relieved 

by display lines of greater column width. A 
BY GLENN J. CHURCH happier choice for body type has been made. 
And a line of caps across the bottom provides 
something for the design to “stand on.” 
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By FORREST RUNDELL 


@ To TAME color—don’t let it bite. 
We are not attempting to con- 
dense a whole art course into the 
confines of a single article. Nor are 
we trying to crowd a review of the 
literature on the subject of color 
into the same space. Our purpose 
is simply to offer a few practical 
suggestions which will enable the 
average printing salesman to im- 
prove his answer to the oft-asked 
question: “What color do you sug- 
gest that we use?” 

The first questions to ask the cus- 
tomer are, “Just what effect do you 
want color to produce? Do you want 
it solely to attract attention? Do 
you want it to convey a definite 
impression in regard to your prod- 
uct? Or do you want to build up 
prestige by the sheer beauty of the 
color you use?” 

If he wishes it to attract more 
attention than other printing with 
which it competes the problem is 
relatively simple. Grocery packages, 
folders displayed in a rack, or ad- 
vertising car cards call for colors 
that scream. Taxicab orange and 
fire-truck red are tops, with yellow 
as a good second. When the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Stores were rede- 
signing the coffee packages the art 
firm which did the work took their 
clients to the top of the Empire 
State Building. There they watched 
trucks and taxicabs as they dis- 
appeared into the distance miles 
away. Two colors stood out above 
all others and these are the colors 
which now identify coffee bags in 
the A & P stores. And you can spot 
them anywhere in the store. 

Study the cards in subways, street 
cars, and buses. You will find few 
that do not contain red or orange. 
Those which do not are lost in the 
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fight for attention. Racks of travel 
folders too have a way of suppress- 
ing all but the loudest of color com- 
binations. Try your dummy in some 
of the racks which will carry the 
finished job before you submit it 
to the customer. If it fails to show 
up well use a little more red or 
orange touched up with the com- 
plementary colors. 

But, be careful about using either 
red or orange if the printing will 
be used where it is exposed to sun- 
light. Many of the most brilliant 
inks in this portion of the spectrum 
have a tendency to fade. One par- 
ticularly bright orange will fade to 
yellow after two or three days of 
exposure to sunlight. 

On the other hand, both red and 
orange have a tendency to be bla- 
tant when used on printing which 
is viewed by itself. Direct mail ad- 
vertising, for example. The writer 
has a customer who refuses to let 
him use orange on a two-color job 
printed monthly although the color 
scheme changes with every print- 
ing. He says all his cheap competi- 
tors smear up their printing with 
orange and he does not want to be 
considered in their class. 

However, it often happens that 
the customer wants color to pro- 
duce a definite effect that will draw 
attention to the article or service 
he is selling rather than to the 
printing itself. If he is selling cool- 
ing drinks he is likely to want most 
of his design in a cool, greenish 
blue. If he is selling heating de- 
vices he is likely to choose bright 
red for his fire plus dark red or a 
warm brown to suggest warmth in 
a room. The owner of a summer 
camp in the Adirondacks will be 
happier with a dark green than 
any other color (though the writer 
has just headed off one publicity 
director who wanted to print his 
camp folder in purple). 

Sometimes a subtle psychological 
effect can be secured by utilizing 
the effect a strong color has on the 
appearance of the background. For 
example, a certain hue of reddish 
blue intensifies the white of the 
paper it is printed on. The shrewd 
paper merchant prints his sample 
labels in this blue because it tends 
to make the paper sample appear 
whiter than it actually is. A window 
display of hospital and medical 
supplies packaged in white paper 
printed with this blue appears al- 
most dazzling in its whiteness. 

In the majority of cases, however, 
the problem is one of using color 
to enhance the beauty of the print- 
ing. A friend once described the 
cover of a Christmas catalog by 


saying, “It was like a wonderful 
sunset, so beautiful you just had 
to stop and look at it.” Printers 
have many customers who would 
like their printing to attract that 
kind of attention. 

Here the printing salesman needs 
to learn a few elementary truths 
about color. He needs to Know that 
while a primary color used in its 
pure form is rarely beautiful, a mix- 
ture of that color with gray, white, 
or black can be supremely lovely. 
The orange that annoys the writ- 
er’s customer may appear cheap. 
But mix that orange with gray, use 
it sparingly, and the effect will be 
charming. Pure red hits the eye 
hard. Mix it with black and it soft- 
ens to a rich maroon. Add white to 
the pure color and you have a deli- 
cate pink. Use a neutral gray and 
the red becomes a pleasing color 
with the “bite” taken out. 

To extend his knowledge still fur- 
ther a salesman should get himself 
a color dictionary or a color wheel 
and learn something of the three 
elementary forms of color harmony. 
He will discover that monochro- 
matic harmonies, which are formed 
by using various intensities of the 
same color, are subdued but de- 
lightful in a quiet way. He will find 
the analogous harmonies livelier, 
with the complementary the most 
brilliant of all. 

A word of warning, whether he 
uses analogous harmonies or com- 
plementary he needs to avoid put- 
ting two brilliant colors of equal 
intensity together. If he does they 
will vibrate, causing an effect that 
will almost blind the reader. Some 
years ago a clever job of printing 
was done on a fire insurance book- 
let. The cover design showed red 
flames against a background of 
strong green. Being of equal inten- 
sity the colors vibrated so strongly 
that they produced the effect of 
live flames leaping upward. 

Color schemes are not created; 
they are discovered. Inasmuch as 
their discovery sometimes requires 
a long search it is often to a sales- 
man’s advantage to look among 
color combinations already in use 
until he finds something that meets 
his requirements. Here are a few 
suggestions for sources of pleasing 
color combinations: 

For combinations to attract at- 
tention a study of magazine covers, 
THE INLAND PRINTER and others, of- 
fers many adaptable suggestions. 
The better car cards offer interest- 
ing ideas, and some of the finer big 
window displays are masterpieces 
of color harmony. Bookjackets are 
also worthy of attention. Study a 
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bookstore window and you are cer- 
tain to carry away useful ideas. 

Then, too, paper mills offer assist- 
ance. Many fancy text and cover 
papers come in a series of colors 
created to be mutually harmonious. 
By printing one of the colors in an 
ink to match another in the series. 
pleasing effects are secured. For ex- 
ample, the writer once used Strath- 
more Cover, Imperial Blue, for a 
booklet. Another color in the series 
is Autumn Red. By printing the 
cover in an ink to match Autumn 
Red an excellent effect was secured. 
This effect was heightened by car- 
rying Autumn Red as a second color 
through the text. 

Some mills go still further by 
offering free books with color com- 
binations worked out by famous 
artists. A notable example was the 
Beckett Color Finder designed some 
years ago by Faber Birren and put 
out by the Beckett Paper Company. 

Another source of ideas may be 
found in the color pages of the 
fashion magazines. A color scheme 
which is good for a costume has 
possibilities for printing. This ap- 
plies to men’s clothing as well as 
to women’s. 

If you live in a large city where 
the great stores have expert win- 
dow dressers a study of their win- 
dows will reveal unique and original 
color patterns. Both the costumes 
and backgrounds will repay study. 

Still another source of ideas is to 
be found in the garden. The color 
of a flower matched with the green 
of its foliage makes a tasteful com- 
bination. But be sure to match 
them. The pale yellow of the early 
Spring jonquil with its bright green 
leaves is lovely. But it wouldn’t fit 
at all with the reddish green of the 
canna leaves. 

And finally, patronize art exhib- 
its. If you are so fortunate as to 
be near one of the great museums 
you have access to a never-ending 
source of inspiration and of color 
ideas. Use it. 

One final word of caution. Don’t 
try to develop interesting color and 
to save money on ink at the same 
time. It can’t be done. Cheap inks 
are either made of low grade pig- 
ment or of good pigment diluted 
with an inert filler. Ink diluted in 
this way must be run heavier to 
bring up the color. It can never 
reach the full brilliance of an ink 
free from filler. The only way to get 
the best out of your color scheme 
is to use the best colored inks. The 
additional cost is a tiny fraction of 
the whole job. 

Good color is an investment for 
both the printer and his customer. 
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Titanium Dioxide Renders Lightweight 
Paper Stock Opaque ¢ 2y Exnest Schmaiolla 


@ With the paper shortage not likely 
to be eased appreciably in the near fu- 
ture, it is to the interest of printers and 
publishers to con- 
tinue using moder- 
ately light weights of 
paper whenever pos- 
sible. The main ob- 
jection to the use of 
lighter weights dur- 
ing the war, from the 
buyers’ viewpoint, was 
show-through or the 
lack of opacity. 

This disadvantage 
of lightweight paper 
can be overcome by 
the use of better filler 
or loading pigments, 
such as titanium di- 
oxide, used alone or 
in combination with 
some other pigments. 
Titanium dioxide was 
cut off from commer- 
cial use during the 
war but is now freed 
of Government con- 
trol. The peculiar op- 
tical properties and 
chemical inertness of 
the titanium dioxide 
make it a more effec- 
tive opacifier than any 
of the older pigments commonly used, 
such as china clay, chalk, blanc fix, and 
satin white. It has a refractive index of 
2.55 compared to 1.5 for china clay, and 
the very high light-reflecting value of 
more than 95 per cent. Titanium dioxide 
as a filler not only increases opacity, but 
also gives paper greater brightness, per- 
manency of color, and improved print- 
ing qualities. The chemical is also used 
in the paint and steel industries. 

The effectiveness of titanium dioxide 
as an opacifying agent is strikingly 
demonstrated in the accompanying il- 
lustration, in which six samples of pa- 
per have been tested for show-through. 
The first, third, and fifth strips of pa- 
per have titanium dioxide as a filler, 
making them virtually 100 per cent 
opaque. The second, fourth, and sixth 
strips have no titanium dioxide con- 
tent, so that the black base on which 
they are placed shows through. Three 
weights of paper were used in the test. 
The two strips on the left, one with and 
one without titanium dioxide, are 20- 


devised by Ernest Schmatolia, found 
Navigator Club, the Craphic Arts Research and Development 
Laboratory, New York City, where the test was conducted 





pound bond; the two in the middle are 
16-pound bond; the two on the right 
are 9-pound bond. Notice that the 9- 





This test shows the opacifying action of titanium dioxide 
when used as a filler or loading pigment in paper. First, third, 
and fifth strips of paper contain titanium dioxide. Test was 


and director of the 





pound paper has practically the same 
degree of opacity as the 20-pound. 

The test was made by immersing the 
strips in paraffin heated in an electric 
oven to a temperature sufficient to pen- 
etrate the fibers and drive off the air in 
the strips. Then they were immersed in 
a kerosene-like oil of light viscosity to 
clarify them to the approximate trans- 
lucency of glassine. 

Titanium dioxide is more expensive 
than other pigments and thus will in- 
crease the price of paper in which it is 
used. There is also a price penalty on 
some lightweight papers, but balanced 
against these two cost factors is a sav- 
ing in tonnage—of 30 per cent, for ex- 
ample, when 50-pound instead of 70- 
pound is used. 

Titanium was discovered in England 
in 1791 by William Gregor. It is the 
ninth most plentiful of the ninety-odd 
chemical elements which make up all 
known terrestrial matter. In this coun- 
try there are big deposits in Virginia, 
Arkansas, New York, and California. 
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“LIFE BEGINS AT 80” FOR THIS 
AMBITIOUS CANADIAN PRINTER 


@ EIGHTY-ONE years of age, yet still 
forging ahead, and now developing 
plans for further expansion of the 
business he started as a hobby while 
still a boy, including the purchase 
of land for a new building to be 
erected at the earliest possible date 
—that, in brief, sums up the story 
of Rolla L. Crain, head of R. L. 
Crain Limited, of Ottawa, Canada. 
But there is more, much more, of 
the story in the development of 
that business throughout all the 
intervening years. 

Mr. Crain’s first venture in print- 
ing consisted of setting up a small 
hand press and printing cards in 
his home in Merrickville, Ontario. 
His success spurred 
him on to greater 
effort, so not many 
years after that 
he opened a small 
shop in Winches- 
ter, Ontario, which, 
by the way, is still 
conducting business 
as the Winchester 
Press. 

The printing bug 
bit him hard. After 
a short experience 
with his own shop 
in Winchester he 
sought wider fields. He moved to 
Ottawa, and for a time worked at 
the building trade with his uncle 
during the summer months, and at 
printing during the winter. Decid- 
ing to make his hobby his career, 
he launched out in 1894 and estab- 
lished a sma@l shop in Ottawa. 

Within two years larger quarters 
were necessary, and four years later 
another move was required, this 
time to two floors in the Orme 
Building on Wellington Street. The 
move to Spruce Street, the present 
location, was made in 1918. 

Having served no apprenticeship 
and being forced to work his own 
way, Mr. Crain early developed the 
faculty of improvising and improv- 
ing his own equipment. Also, being 
naturally of an inventive and in- 
vestigative turn of mind, he was 
impressed with the possibilities for 
changes and improvements in office 
procedures about the time the type- 
writer was being introduced into 
business offices. This, with other 
business machines coming along, 
disclosed the valuable information 
buried under office papers, as Mr. 
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R. L. Crain Limited’s Trade Mark 


Crain phrases it. He decided to do 
something about it. Very soon after, 
he was specializing in the produc- 
tion of business forms, the field in 
which the company achieved its 
present highly enviable reputation 
throughout Canada, being one of 
the first which entered this partic- 
ular field of printing. 

His early studies of office proce- 
dures, at the time when office records 
were still being written by hand in 
the flowing script style of the pe- 
riod, forced a recognition of the 
value of legible and accurate, as 
well as adequate, records as a very 
important factor in office manage- 
ment. Later, his continued study 
disclosed the vital 
need for speedier 
ways for meeting 
changing market 
conditions. This led 
to the application 
of continuous pro- 
duction, a principle 
that is long since 
established in pro- 
duction in plants. 

Among the earli- 
est forms produced 
by this principle 
were the telegraph 
blanks, which, de- 
signed for an automatic receiving 
device, eliminated the need for in- 
serting a separate sheet in the type- 
writer for every telegram. 

The ever-increasing importance of 
multiple-copy records emphasized 
the need for streamlined, simple 
paper controls. To meet this need, 
continuous forms were designed for 
the typewriter and other office ma- 
chines. This presented still another 
problem, the development of some 
means for avoiding the necessity 
of inserting the carbon papers be- 
tween the sheets by hand each time. 

Several devices began appearing 
on the market for this purpose, one 
of them developed and patented by 
the Crain Company. This was called 
the “carbon gate.” The forms were 
threaded through slots in the gate, 
then the combined forms and car- 
bons were inserted under the type- 
writer platen. When the typing was 
completed, the pressure was then 
released, the carbon gate drawn 
backwards, and the completed set 
of forms was torn off, leaving the 
next set of forms in the typewriter 
in readiness for being typed. 


ROLLA L. CRAIN 
Head of R. L. Crain Ltd., Ottawa, Canada 


The problem of avoiding slipping 
of the forms, and, eliminating the 
time the operator had to spend in 
adjusting the forms, started the 
company on a search to develop a 
fast, controlled feeding method. 
While this work was in progress, 
the Standard Register Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, introduced its new 
type of continuous forms having 
holes punched along both margins. 
A pin wheel mechanism engaged 
the holes in the forms, feeding the 
various parts in the set forward in 
accurate alignment and giving pos- 
itive register. 

The Crain Company entered into 
an agreement with the Standard 
Register Company for marketing 
these forms in Canada. Then the 
Crain Company started up the de- 
velopment of high-speed precision 
printing presses, also the auxiliary 
equipment for customer use, such 
as check signers, and so on, these 
being designed and built on the 
company’s premises. 

The Crain Company also gave a 
great amount of attention to de- 
signing forms, establishing what it 
called a “Formcraft Department.” 
An auxiliary staff, known as “Form- 
craft Analysts,” was developed and 
specially trained to work with the 
field representatives. 

Thus the business started with a 
small hand press as a boy’s hobby 
has grown to a business employing 
around 300 people. One press alone 
in the company’s plant turns out a 
half million forms in one day. 

Mr. Crain believes, as do his as- 
sociates, that the most stimulating 
part of the company’s record of 
achievement is just ahead. That ac- 
counts for the present plans for 
expansion and for the new plant 
facilities that are now under way. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 















WEIMER TYPESETTING COMPANY, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana—While simple as 
to layout, your folder announcing new 
address is at once pleasing, interesting, 
and effective. Factors contributing to 
this triad of qualities are fine deckled 
white antique paper, the light blue sec- 
ond color (which carries because parts 
printed with it are large), and stylish 
Bernhard Modern Roman and Tango 
italic types used. 

JOHN F.. BETHUNE, Berkeley, California. 
—It is true, as you say, that the items 
you send are small, but they’re certainly 
not insignificant as you state they seem 
to be. They are significant because while 
there’s no reason why business cards, 
for instance, should be drab or com- 
monplace that is usually the case. In 
contrast with most such work, what you 
do with James J. Gillick & Company is 
decidedly refreshing. Congratulations. 

BREMER STupIos, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.—The two blotters promoting 
your photographic service for advertis- 
ers rate high in attention and interest 
arousing qualities, particularly because 
of the characterful sketches—yes, of 
women—which feature them. These ap- 
pear in second color at right side with 
sketch (the same on both pieces) of the 
photographer, also in color, making the 
“shots.” We submit that in our opinion 
the type is crowded. 

GREER PRINTING COMPANY, of Duluth, 
Minnesota.—Your blotter the size of an 
auto license plate with copy ‘“Mel-288, 
Greer Printing Company” appearing in 









One of several spreads in booklet presenting group of advertising and 
printing experts to appear at meeting of industrial marketers. The origi- 
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No mistaking this being the February cover of 
a house magazine. Red hearts are everywhere 


reverse color is striking. Recipients will 
recognize the idea, remark about its nov- 
elty, and use the blotter, and so have your 
name and telephone number at hand 
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Director of Typeface Design 
Ludlow Typograph Company 















when considering an order for printing. 
It is an item of advertising which we feel 
every printer should use at least once, 
maybe once each year. 

A. B. Taytor, of El Paso, Texas.—Well- 
designed up-to-date and readable types 
are the No. 1 essential to good printing. 
The two programs you submit represent 
highly effective, visible proof of this. Set 
similarly, the one in Garamond, as you'll 
recognize, is far and away better. It is 
decidedly neat. Incidentally, use of India 
tint stock where white is ordinarily used 
contributes, by contrast, measurably to 
the fine appearance of the Garamond-set 
piece. Both are well composed, although 
lines seem tight on the less satisfactory 
program that you submitted. 

LEONARD S. RUBENSTEIN, Niagara Falls, 
New York.—The nice French-style white 
folder announcing birth of daughter is 
interesting, attractive, and original. Front 
bears word “Announcing” only, this is 
Barnum type. It is printed in blue at 
vertical center with parallel rules spaced 
six points apart, also in blue, filling out 
space below. These rules bleed off at sides. 
Folder is tied with a pink baby ribbon. 
Second page carries a single line “The 
first post-war model” slantwise (upward) 
which serves as vision arrow directing 
attention to the third page, the feature. 
Copy giving “specifications” appears in 
reverse color solid plate printed in the 
blue and simulates effect of a blueprint. 
The piece is nicely done in every respect. 

WETZEL BROTHERS, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin.—One of the nicest things we’ve 





The Lochfauld School near Glasgow, 
Scotland, found his drawings far more 
acceptable than his rendition of the 


-after high school 





Three R's!.. 
in Danville, and study at the 
Art Institute, he became a guinea pig 
of Ernst F,. Detterer in a new 


course of Printing Arts, devoted to 


Bob Middleton calligraphy, the roots of letterforms, 


design, basis of their beautification, 
Condesa velemesing.at iatterterus, ae 
and printing, the mechanics of the art. 

A temporary job with Ludlow led 
into twenty-one years of pleasant 
association, during which he has 
produced drawings for some sixty-one 
series of type faces in “daily USC... 
Member of Art Directors’ Club, 
Society of Typographic Arts, 
Art Center Chicago, and the 


American Institute of Graphic Arts. 







nal was in black, red, yellow, and a greyish-blue. Typewriter type, used 
throughout, adds a personal touch. Printed by Poole Brothers, of Chicago 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


A timely illustration and the appropriate use of an interesting off-shade 
of red make this February house magazine cover doubly effective. The 
shape of the picture subject is a ‘natural’ for the off-center layout 


A white panel framed by a broad border of pleasing reddish-brown makes 
an unusually distinctive cover design for this Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany institutional advertising piece. The loosely-drawn pen illustration is 
printed in an embossed panel. Neat hand-lettering adds an informal touch 
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seen in the way of special 
Christmas brochures is the 
lithographed magazine you 
turned out for the Line Ma- 
terial Company, of Milwau- 
kee. A toy drum, decorated 
for Christmas, is pictured on 
the colorful back and front 
covers, and the top and bot- 
tom of brochure have been 
trimmed to conform with 
curve of the drum. Any child 
will go for it. The contents 
are carefully selected Christ- 
mas favorites, old and new; 
profuse illustrations display 
excellent color work. One of 
the commendable features, in 
view of the season, is that 
the Line Material Company 
avoided all advertising, con- 
tenting itself with a modest 
mention in a brief holiday 
greeting on inside front cov- 
er. Anyhow, when a booklet 
is as attractive as this one, 
everyone will ask “Who sent 
that?” and not be satisfied 
until the answer is known. 
THE PROFILE Press, of New 
York City—yYour “Almanac 
for 1946” is a little beauty. 
Colors of the cerise and blue 


a book of Christmas poems tc 
be sent out as a Christmas 
greeting is, of course, decid- 
edly appropriate. To select the 
poems of periods ranging from 
the 12th century to the pres- 
ent—and attempt to set each 
in a type face typical of its 
particular period—must, as you 
admit, have been a tremen- 
dous undertaking. Calligraphy 
by Arnold Bank for poems of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, 
when there were no type faces, 
puts the stamp of authenticity 
on the small but impressive 
volume. Types selected for po- 
ems of succeeding periods are 
equally effective. Even initials 
and decorations are authentic 
derivatives of the era repre- 
sented. And the book’s colorful 
(blue and black) jacket is ap- 
propriately decorated with an 
all-over design based on the 
Maltese cross. Friends of the 
Oxford University Press were 
indeed fortunate to receive 
this keepsake. It is an exqui- 
site little book. 

GLENN M. PaceETT, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana—Thanks for 
letting us glimpse the impres- 


Colorful (bright orange-red and black) bled post card design used by Chi- 
cago firm to announce change in address. Perspective lettering adds ‘“‘spice” 


threads caught in the cover 
paper are repeated in the 
background for die-cut ini- 
tials “PP’”) one in blue, one 
red) that appear on cover. 
The calendars are on yellow 
inserts printed in red and 
black, carrying reproductions 
of woodcuts that were made 
by the printer Schoensperger 
in 1484, plus a verse about 
the birthstone of the month. 
Sections between calendar 
inserts contain reproductions 
of masterpieces of painting 
and a collection of anecdotes, 
verses, and quotations set in 
different faces. The reading 
matter is good. Frontispiece 
painting is in full colors. 
This little book (of 5 by 7% 
inches) sent to the customers 
and friends of Profile Press 
as a keepsake will certainly 
be retained as sueh. Format, 
design, and presswork are 
excellent. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
of New York City——For such 
a small book, “Christmas 
Verse” surely boasts a great 
many features. The idea of 


sive “Contacts” brochure of the 
Mallory company and, espe- 
cially, the program for the 
testimonial dinner tendered 
H. Guy Bradley, president of 
the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, 
by the Indianapolis local. Both 
of them are creditable to your 
employer, the Typographic 
Service Company, one of the 
greatest of advertising typog- 
raphers. Headings in reverse 
color bands, most of which 
bleed off, add “color” to the 
type pages, especially those not 
containing illustrations. The 
Bradley piece represents the 
best possible handling of pro- 
gram and menu copy and while 
in a sense unadorned (there 
are just the parallel rule page 
borders, aside from the type) 
the pages are impressive be- 
cause of their size, the exqui- 
site composition, and margins 
which are of very interesting 
proportions and wide. Many 
do not recognize that beauty 
in itself is impressive, espe- 
cially with so much inferior 
typography going the rounds. 
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GATEWAY PRINTERS, Pocatello, Idaho. 
—While certainly it is not a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, your letter- 
head lithographed in colors has a world 
of atmosphere, is decidedly interesting. 
Along bottom of sheet, near center, 
there’s a shallow illustration featuring 
a branding iron with letters “G P” red 
hot. Near left end the fire for heating 
iron sends a stream of smoke in light 
blue to top where illustration depicts 
typical ranch entrance with the letters 
“G P” hanging from top rail. A moun- 
tain view provides background while in 
foreground a cowboy is shown in act of 
branding a thrown steer while his horse 
looks on. Copy is roughly pen lettered. 
This is not beautiful, or even attractive, 
but does rather simulate “rugged” let- 
tering one would expect a ranchman or 
cowboy would do, which means no dis- 
paragement of men of that group as 
ranchers or cow hands. However, the 
lettering could be much better without 
sacrifice of quality which creates at- 
mosphere. Colors are in nice pastel hues 
which are always pleasing and which, 
also, are desirable when design covers a 
large area. 

AMERICAN ENVELOPE COMPANY, Of West 
Carrollton, Ohio.—Heartiest congratu- 
lations upon completing a half century 
of service and on “Fifty Years of Ap- 
preciation—1895-1945,” the exception- 
ally attractive 7%- by 10%-inch book 
commemorating the occasion. We sa- 
lute as well whoever is responsible for 
planning and producing this book. Hard 
binding with the boards covered with a 
medium light brown (really a golden 
brown) paper, with darker brown cloth 
for backbone, creates a good appear- 
ance. Your trade mark in the upper 
portion, stamped in black and gold with 
title in three lines underneath, printed 
in a dark blue, looks neat while inside 
pages of white deckle-edged Georgian 
laid contribute a quality effect. It is 
interesting to note that text in black 
is printed letterpress while illustrations 
and portraits in a deep reddish brown 
are offset, an excellent combination for 
a book of this character. It is also in- 
teresting to note how your trade mark 
is repeated in an all-over pattern with 
light rules between, and printed in a 
light golden-brown tint, for end leaves. 
Garamond, 12-point, 4-point leaded, is 
an excellent choice for text, with Lud- 
low Delphian Open Title for the lines 
on the front cover and half title, also 
for the larger lines of the title page. 
The book was enclosed in a slip case 
covered with stock matching its cover. 
Again, congratulations, on both the 
book and the anniversary. 

DarRBY PRINTING Company, of Atlanta, 
Georgia.—The. cover of “‘Fashionata,’’ 
the brochure done for Rich Brothers, a 
leading southern department store, is 
one of the most attractive of its kind. 
Art is decidedly characterful and the 
most is made of it through printing in 
nine colors on the soft, rough, thick, 
hand-made quality buff-toned white 
paper, “Mouldmade.” Art is highly pro- 
fessional, making the cutting of the 
rubber plates used for printing the col- 
ors, outlined plate for black alone is 
photoengraved and appears to a decid- 
edly limited extent. Advantage of the 
rubber plates is seen in the lack of any 
evidence of impression on reverse side, 
also in even color despite ridges and 
valleys of rough paper. Colors are dull 
and mostly pastel tones. Evidence of 
gloss would have been detrimental to 
the effect. Layout of inside pages, some- 
what smaller than cover, of the rough 


the Christmas bells ring free across the world. 

“Peace on earth, good will among men”’ are 

ywords suddenly come alive... and beautiful. 

4) The triumph of God and good reaffirms the 

faith of all our years, gives assurance of the 

final and lasting triumph of peace everywhere, evermore. 
HAND lighting the path of that hope for brotherhood 
of men, taught long ago by the Prince of Peace, the Spirit 
of Christmas shines. ¥ONCE again, in the spirit of 
brotherhood, we repeat the old and sincere wish that 
your Christmas may be joyful and your New Year glad. 


Gig 


MANUFACTURING ae ee +« TACOMA 





Archie J. Little, Seattle typographer, designed this decorative holiday greeting. The original was of 
unusually large size . . . 1214 by 1814 inches. It was printed by letterpress in medium blue and 
black on snow white stock. Good use has been made of the white enameled paper, both in generous 
amounts of white space and as part of picture. Display lines and initial are, of course, hand drawn 


The slide rule is growing in use for solving mathematical problems, but it cannot tell 
you what returns any given piece of advertising will yield... the science of advertising 
has not reached that point. Yet, advertising has progressed beyond the crystal ball 
stage of hit-and-miss. .certain fund, Is based on reading habits are known to 
students of modern layout. When these fundamentals are made té work their utmost, 
this piece of advertising literature has more in its favor than a piece*‘thrown together” 
or one that satisfies a personal whim. Our work has in the past, and is today, being 
reproduced as outstanding examples of modern advertising that “gets things done.” 
Customer consultation service is open to you without obligation. . 


Frye Printing Company 


624 EAST CAPITOL ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Another simple, yet effective blotter design style which has become almost a trademark with this 
Springfield printer. Illustration is made with type material. The choice of types is excellent as usual 
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Effective cover of literary publication of the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. Designed by Joseph Salvia, stu- 
dent, the original is printed in black only on bright yellow stock 


“H the mountain will nos come to Mahomet, then Mahomet must go to the moustain.” 


A Prumer 


FOR Postwar 


Prosperity 


textured paper and with deckled 
edges, is interesting as to ar- 
rangement. There may have been 
a reason, maybe for the printing 
qualities, in use of Copperplate 
Gothic, all-caps, but we can’t see 
it as a sound reason. The smaller 
sizes are particularly hard to read 
and as a rule, in addition, lines 
are too long to follow with ease. 
Caslon Oldstyle would have been 
ideal for the paper stock and in 
upper and lower case much eas- 
ier to read. Inking of inner pages 
seems a bit weak. On the whole, 
however, it is a fine, rich-looking 
piece with atmosphere. 

THE CLEVELAND CLUB OF PRINT- 
ING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN celebrated 
its 25th (silver) anniversary Jan- 
uary 19, and to commemorate the 
event an unusual and highly at- 
tractive souvenir book was dis- 
tributed to those present at the 
banquet. Appropriately, silver was 
used throughout as a second col- 
or, with a good strong black for 
type and halftones. The book is 
square, of 12 by 12 inches, which 
makes it somewhat unusual, and 
the binding is of heavy board 
covered with paper. The back 
cover is solid silver, the front is 
silver with white lines, about six 
points each, running vertically at 
the left, and both vertically and 
horizontally at the right. Spacing 
of these lines is graduated, so the 
pattern has the appearance of 
receding to right-center where a 
reverse panel (in white on black) 
carries the title, “25 Years, The 
Cleveland Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen.” The Craftsmen’s 
Creed in 18-point sans serif with 
initial letters and the Craftsmen’s 
emblem in silver are placed on 
the opening page, with the title 
printed in black above a broad 
silver band that runs across the 
inside front cover. A photo of one 
of the first meetings and three 
pages of historical matter precede 
the menu and program, which 
appear on the center spread with 
six portraits of prominent Crafts- 
men, three on each side, bleeding 
off at left and right. Lists of club 
presidents and executives, with 
roster of officers and members, 
also “Looking Ahead” and ac- 
knowledgements, occupy the re- 
maining pages. The book certainly 
presents a souvenir Cleveland 
Craftsmen will cherish. 

THE TIMKEN VOCATIONAL HIGH 
ScHOOL, of Canton, Ohio—It is 
always a pleasure to examine the 
calendar turned out by the pupils 
of the printing department. The 
feature of greatest interest is, of 
course, the illustrations printed 
in colors from hand-cut rubber 
or linoleum plates. Interesting 
also is the fact that each of the 
4%- by 94-inch leaves is on a 
different color of heavy paper. 
The pattern is same as in previous 
years, picture at top, calendar 
block below it. We suggest that, 
with adequate room and wider 
bottom margin than really neces- 
sary, the calendar is too close to 
title of illustration in every case. 
The two run together, as it were. 
Furthermore, titles are in turn 


Greetings 
On Christmas Day 
1945 
From 
Marie and William Watson 
and 
Tom & Jon 


Chaste Christmas greeting by William Watson, 
typographer, of Buffalo, New York. Original is 
printed in red and black on buff antique paper 


with a wide red band across top 
and blue one below after an in- 
terval of white (paper) in which 
title appears is striking. Picture 
is one side of globe (pale blue) 
showing the Western Hemisphere 
(green). A better color selection 
could have been made as the ef- 
fect is a bit drab and dominated 
by the red and blue bands. Each 
other leaf carries illustration sug- 
gestive of some different nation. 
For January Czechoslovakia is 
featured by a dancing girl in na- 
tive costume. Caption gives name 
of country and a quotation about 
it such as “Whoever is a Czech 
is a musician.” To go farther, il- 
lustration on leaf featuring Hol- 
land is of tulips; China, a dragon; 
and Canada the maple leaf. The 





Rave Typographic Service 


rather too far from the pictures. Greeting card of these returned vets offers quite 
There is a theme both interest- a contrast with Watson’s at top of page. Original 


ing and illuminating. Front page of this one is in deep green on white paper 


Cover of 6- by 9-inch booklet issued by the J. Walter Thompson 
Company—advertising agency—and printed in brick red and black 
on white. Layout simplicity and characterful art make it effective 
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whole conception is highly praise- 
worthy. Considering art and col- 
ors and for what it may mean to 
members of class we consider as 
the best pictures the dragon of 
China, the bright bird for Brazil, 
the deer for Norway, and also the 
elephants for India. 

DETROIT CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN, of Detroit, Michigan. 
—When Craftsmen get together 
on the production of an anniver- 
sary souvenir they go the limit 
and usually can demonstrate what 
true craftsmanship means. You 
have done that with your twenty- 
fifth anniversary book and on the 
souvenir menu for the banquet 
celebrating the event. To give 
readers generally an idea of how 
the book is done we shift to the 
third person. For the menu, a 
black, embossed leather effect 
cover, 94% by 12%. inches in size, 
is used, with the Craftsmen’s em- 
blem in the upper center, and the 
title, “25 Years of Craftsman- 
ship,” at the lower right, in silver. 
For inside pages bearing menu 
and the program as a two-page 
spread, white coated paper was 
used, with printing black. Over 
this there’s a highly glazed or 
roller-coated sheet of paper bear- 
ing the Craftsmen’s emblem out- 
lined in gold, with deep red filling 
in the “branch” at the top. As a 
novel feature the inside parts of 
the two sides of the emblem are 
die-cut, allowing the menu and 













Born and educated in Richmond, 
Virginia, Warren Chappell studied art 
at the Art Students League in New 
York, and later practiced calligraphy 
and type cutting under the late 
Rudolph Koch in Offenbach, Ger- 
many. After his return to America, 
he became an instructor in the Art 


Students League, following which, he 
assisted Boardman Robinson in estab- 


NOW We 


THAT SWORDS ARE BEING BEATEN INTO PLOWSHARES AGAIN 
THE RAPID SERVICE PRESS WISHES YOU A GOOD HARVEST IN 


With characterful art and type in keeping this Boston printer’s card rates high score 





Center spread from French-style folder of Richmond, Virginia, Graphic Arts Guild. 
Original is 82 by 51% inches, printed black and light green on toned antique paper 
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program to show through the two 
sides of the emblem. The anni- 
versary book, also carrying the 
title, “25 Years of Craftsman- 
ship,” is a case-bound book with 
black cover and silver backbone, 
also an embossed silver figure of 
Gabriel Richard, the patron saint 
of Detroit printers, inside a blind 
embossed black panel with the 
Craftsmen’s emblem worked in at 
the bottom of the panel. Rose- 
colored end leaves feature the 
Craftsmen’s emblem in the cen- 
ter, with printers’ marks around, 
these printed in a deep red. An 
exceptionally appropriate feature 
of inside pages is that each fac- 
ing pair carries an illustration, 
covering the entire page and 
bleeding off, and printed in a 
light gray tint, these illustrations 
featuring scenes or historical 
backgrounds of Old Detroit. Text 
is in a deep blue over the gray 
backgrounds, which, though not 
strong, do handicap reading to 
some extent. Too, the color is so 
weak that details of pictures are 
not as clear as we’d like. Over- 
printing any color is invariably 
rather dangerous and color back- 
grounds like these, with varying 
tones, are usually worse than a 
solid but even tone in the same 
color. The text includes excellent 
historical sketches of Detroit 
club, papermaking, photoengrav- 
ing, electrotyping, offset lithog- 
raphy, and rotagravure. 


lishing the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center + A 
practicing typographer, letterer, illustrator and en- 
graver in wood, Mr. Chappell is also the author and 
designer of the “Anatomy of Lettering” + Among 
numerous books he has designed and illustrated is 
the “Temptation of Saint Anthony” for the Limited 
Editions Club. He is also nationally known as the 
designer of the beautiful and versatile Lydian and 
Trajanus types. (Lydian is the type used on the first 
page of this invitation). + At present he is illustrator 
and typographic consultant for the Book of the Month 
Club, in addition to his practice of illustration, design 
and calligraphy for the Graphic Arts at his studio in 
New York City. 

OE GE EE EE EE EE EEE Ee 

Mr. Chappell’s topic on this occasion will be “Design- 
ing for the Graphic Arts” . . an explanation and 
discussion of letter design, and the fundamentals of 
illustration and design for Graphic Arts reproduction. 
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With book jackets of heavy design, ornament, and illustration, as 
a rule, and blazing with colors, the occasional simple and conven- 
tional one gets its share of attention through contrast. This one 
by Meyer Wagman is in brown on India tint stock. Type is Cloister 
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BY F. B. ELDRIDGE, M.A. 


NAVAL INSTRUCTOR, R.A.N. (RETIRED), INSTRUCTOR IN 
HISTORY, ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVAL COLLEGE, FLINDERS 
NAVAL DEPOT 





GEORGIAN HOUSE MELBOURNE 


This book title from D. A. Dunstan, Adelaide, Australia, has at- 
mosphere. A third wavy line of each group in black is omitted 
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Vhat Secoud (olor Worles Wouders 
Cut use wisely! — fé : Around 


NUMBER 2 of a series of illustrated ar- the World i s Gg, 7 4 y the World «| 3 : > 








ticles on the proper use of a second color 


in printed pieces. Blue has been selected j a Pa 
as the second color for this article. The in 3 Days ae in 3 Days 
accompanying specimens demonstrate 


how it should and should not be used. vular onee-a-week schedules, ‘Trans- + On regular once-a-week schedules, Trans- 
offers you air transporta- World Airways now offers you air transporta- 

globe in three days! ages tion which circles the globe in three days! Enjoy 

We flig hts in “FWA. Dayliners: relax in daylight flights in TWA Dayliners; relax in 
@ BLUE, in its numerous variations olid comfort nights aboard TW A Super Sleepers solid comfort nights aboard TWA Super Sleepers. 
es, in heeping with the service rendered, Fares, in keeping with the service rendered, 


of hue and value, is an ever-popular include al WeHSeS wd planes. To include all travel expenses aboard planes. To 
choice for the second color of ratory (alles ————— 
printed pieces. Blue can be used to ? , : ' 
achieve realism ... as in the pic- S ul 

turization of sky, water, snow... Tr alls Worl Airvay 5 Trans World Airway 5 
or employed simply as decoration. 


Blue can lend atmosphere. Some 
blues are cool and refreshing; some The primary requisite of type is readability. Most blues are too weak for use in printing small 
are icy-cold; some light and airy; type. Better to confine the use of the second color to illustration and decoration as has been 
others (such as the reddish-blues) done in the example at the right, above. Types such as Bodoni, especially, need a strong color 


impart a feeling of richness. 
Because of its many fine points, 
blue is a versatile color. But, be- Vk VI 
ware of its misuse. A blue of suffi- — pans 
cient strength for use in printing fh if fr i, 
body type will, of course, be tco en eae wom ine 
dark for use as a background on Vk ki ? V ki ? 
which to print black type. A shade ation 4 alton $ 
of blue which makes a nice back- : ; 
ground for type and line illustra- Capital Capital 
tions will be too weak for use in 
printing halftones. Read the news from inside 
Planning printed pieces with a iii aN ripe 
definite blue in mind is the ideal ‘suis, anteiaieauia ai 
procedure. The illustrations can be eed pinball: 
rendered to suit the particular blue that's: wach Evenina Gosaite 
to be used. Layouts can be made readers pay for, and get. 
which take advantage of the pos- 
sibilities of the second color, yet 
which intelligently avoid its pitfalls. For good legibility, background colors should have only a small fraction of the weight of the color 
Backgrounds can be screened, when used for printing body type. Even the illustration, while still discernible, has been lessened 
desirable, if the blue to be used is in effectiveness. Screening the background to one-third value has nicely solved the problem here 


decided upon before making plates. 

The blue of the hue and value 
employed in the accompanying 
demonstrations is one commonly 
used and often misused. For the top 
group, Bodoni... with its hairline 
strokes ... has purposely been used 
to exaggerate the effect of using 
too weak a blue for body type. 

In the middle group, by screen- 
ing the background, legibility has 
been improved markedly without 
marring the attractiveness of the 
printed piece. THIS YEAR SEE THE 

The lower panel demonstrates ef- EASTERN SEA COAST 
fectively how a blue which is too a 
weak for a halftone which is a ma- sunny Florida, Eastern Sea 
jor element of the design can be ee ee an 
used in printing an all-over back- 
ground for the reading matter. When an illustration is intended to serve as a major element of the design . . . and particularly 


by Glenn g Church when it has few dark tones . . . many blues lack sufficient strength to print it effectively. In the 
¢ 
example at the right, the picture is used simply as a decorative all-over background for the copy 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


The editor of this department 
welcomes proofreading questions 
to be answered in this column, 
but personal replies to queries 
cannot be made by mail 








THE 
PROOFROOM 





FROM A VETERAN PRINTER 

After more than sixty-five years in 
the printing line I have retired. I am 
now past my 84th milestone of life. I 
have had some wonderful experiences 
of life. Not only have I been a printer 
but have preached the Gospel and lec- 
tured. I have turned my hand to car- 
pentry, decorator, and painting. I have 
been a tree barber, mowed lawns, sawed 
wood, dug and finished cisterns, in ad- 
dition to writing. Two of my works are 
now in the hands of publishers. So you 
will understand I am not. an idler. In 
years past I have contributed to your 
columns. . . . THE INLAND PRINTER has 
long been my rule of faith and practice 
in a literary way. As you are typing 
your columns for Proofroom, have a 
thought for this old printer. 

Bless you, sir—the I. P. has a 
thought for all printers, young or 
old. For Editor Frazier and myself 
alike, and all the staff, I can say 
this: While the giving of informa- 
tion is our prime purpose, promot- 
ing the spirit of friendship within 
the craft is our incidental but not 
overlookable happiness. Stick along 
with us, and enjoy the piling up of 
the years with that gallant spirit 
which has seen you through so long 
a period of fine, active, and helpful 
service. America can’t have too 
many of your kind. You have trans- 
lated your personal aspiration into 
inspiration for others. 


WHY THE— 

Why the hyphen in “mirror-black 
rayon satin,” in an ad of which I have 
just read the proof? 

The rule, I should say, is some- 
thing like this: When a noun and 
an adjective are run together, with 
the force of a phrase, use a hyphen 
to show the connection: coal-black, 
snow-white, mountain-high, srail- 
slow, iron-hard, mouse-quiet. I don’t 
know just what “mirror-black” is, 
but the expression seems to fall into 
this classification. 


IVITY 

Have just read proof of a book, in 
which I encountered “exclusivity.” 

It has a good defense in analogy 
with many other “ivity” words; but 
in common usage “-ness” is favored 
ten times to “-ivity’s” one. 





WHY NOT SAY WHAT YOU MEAN? 

Here are two interesting pick-ups: 
Team A was deep in Team B’s terri- 
tory, “yet failed to score several times”; 
“We have nothing to fear but so-and- 
so for the Navy.” 

I take it that Team A not only 
“failed to score several times,” but 
failed to score even once. It was 
deep in the other team’s territory 
several times, yet failed to score. 

We have plenty of things to fear, 
but for the Navy only so-and-so. 

The two sentences given are badly 
constructed. Writing is a kind of 
building, and each unit must be 
properly placed. 


HOW MERRY IS MARY? 

I was very much interested in your 
comments on the division of the proper 
noun Mary. Several years ago, when 
the Webster Dictionary first introduced 
its new system of pronouncing the vowel 
a in certain words, I wrote to the Mer- 
riam Company, expressing my reaction 
to the radical innovation. The answer 
I received said that more than six hun- 
dred educators had decided that the 
long a was not the correct sound in 
such words as Mary, various, sectarian, 
et cetera. All of which was confusing to 
me, because I have never heard the new 
pronunciation used in the South. Of 
course, I do not expect an educated 
Southerner to be a criterion any more 
so than an educated Northerner; but 
you must admit that our pronunciation 
is an inherited and not an acquired one. 
My understanding is that the Standard 
Dictionary is not a party to the new 
dispensation. 

So here’s one Georgian standing 
shoulder to shoulder with this Jer- 
seyman against the forces of dark- 
ness. We say and write Ma-ry; the 
lexicographers at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, write Mar-y. (Whether 
they themselves actually pronounce 
it so, I have no way of knowing.) 
I think persons of culture—North- 
erners and Southerners alike—say 
va-rious rather than something 
close to ver-rious; but it is true that 
the good old “average” person is 
likely to say secreterry. Here’s fun: 
A lady author who uses “Mary Eng- 
land” as a pen name has the Mer- 
riam Webster to cite in support of 
the pun! 













EVERYBODY HATES THE UMPIRE! 
Your department is eagerly read each 
month by our proofroom, and we find 
much that is helpful. Now we come to 
ask you to be the umpire on a question 
of our own—one on which the opinions 
are quite diverse. How would you treat 
the following: “After the how-do-you- 
do’s had been said”; “we do not say 
thank you often enough”; “he did not 
say good-bye’; “her no was not em- 
phatic”; “his answer was yes.” Your 
valued opinion will be appreciated. 
Be patient. The styles shown are 
all quite correct. The question is, 
Might another style be preferable? 
This is not a matter of rule, nor one 
of established practice; it is a mat- 
ter of individual choice. The point 
is, the cited words need to be set 
off from the run of text type. One 
person likes to do that setting off 
by means of italic type, while an- 
other person prefers to use quotes. 
In other words, you folks are fight- 
ing over a very small matter. I 
myself, if the declaration will help 
you, prefer the quotes. Why, I can 
hardly say; it’s just a matter of 
personal preference. You pays no 
money and takes your choice. The 
one point to be everlastingly borne 
in mind is that a shop’s style should 
be uniform, self-consistent. And 
make the customer be that way, 
too, even when he favors a style 
different from your own. Consist- 
ency is the first desideratum. 


WAVES 

Take a gander at this, copied exactly 
from a New York newspaper: “ ‘The 
Waves came up over the forward tur- 
rets, which are 56 feet above water 
level,’ continued the skipper.” As we 
used to say (more or less cleverly) back 
in the 1890’s, wouldn’t that freeze. your 
teeth and give your tongue a swell 
sleighride! 

That cap W makes all the differ- 
ence between the old familiar ter- 
rors of a storm at sea and a female 
fury of which old-time tars never 
so much as dreamed. 


WHAT ARE—? 
Please, what are semantics?—New 
York. 
Semantics is the science of mean- 
ing; the study of exact expression. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RULE! 

Should it be “one-half” or “one half”? 

I myself think there is much less 
likelihood of mix-up where the hy- 
phen is used in spelled-out frac- 
tions. It boils down to whether or 
not you wish to let syntax run away 
with your mathematics—to write 
“one half,” “three fifths” as if 
halves and fifths were things in the 
same way that apples are. I prefer 
“one-half,” “three-fifths’— though 
there are exceptional situations in 
which the open form is, to most 
folks, more sharply expressive. Of 
course the denominator is a noun, 
and the numerator is an adjective; 
there is between them a clear syn- 
tactic relation. It just happens that 
I (and a good many others) like the 
hyphened form as a neat way of 
making sure that things will be un- 
derstood by the reader as they are 
meant by the writer. Each office 
should make its own ruling and 
stick to it—and require each cus- 
tomer to be uniform in his copy 
style, so the product will be clean. 


IT KEEPS POPPING UP! 
How should I mark this: “a two-cent 


fare law’? 

Oh, gosh, Oh, golly! (Yes, “Oh” 
with a cap “o’’!) To me, “a two-cent 
fare law” is a fare law involving 
one way or another two cents. To 
indicate a law relating to a two- 
cent fare I would write (or pass on 
a proof) “two-cent-fare law,” 
meaning clearly a law involving a 
two-cent fare. The compounding 
piles up. The hyphened (not the 
hyphenated) compound adjective 
should be not a nuisance but a 
practical and useful way of writ- 
ing or printing; something about 
which any proofreader should be 
ready, willing, and able to “talk 
turkey” to a very iggorant editor. 
(Note: “Iggorant” is not an acci- 
dent, not a compo’s error; it’s my 
word.) 


JUST AN "ERRER" 

If it had been in ordinary text type, 
I might not have been so shocked, but 
when I saw it in display type in a big 
ad, I thought “What are we coming 
to! Has spelling reform gone that far?” 
What did I see? Why, the word “deo- 
rerizer,” in big, bold, black type. 

No, it isn’t a new fashion in spell- 
ing—just a plain typo. Of course it 
should have been “deodorizer.”’ The 
word is based on “odor.’”’ Perhaps 
the proofreader who let it slip by 
was working out in his mind some 
queries about an editorial writer’s 
style. Or how to increase his income 
tax deductions. Or his dollar bet on 
that night’s basketball game. 
Continued in third column of next page 
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is: ‘Why We Chose Guelph." Inside 
pages were printed in black and 
green, the second color being used 
for simple pen sketches illustrating 
the copy and serving as page deco- 
rations. Unusual-shaped halftones 
add interest to the pictorial sections. 
Local photographers took the pic- 
tures which are considerably 
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A typical two-page spread, of which the booklet has many. Subjects covered in word and picture 
include: The industrial facilities of Guelph, its schools, churches, hospitals, government buildings, 
parks, playgrounds, and points of historical interest. Also included are pertinent facts and figures 
concerning the financial status of the community, residential and industrial tax rates, and so forth. 
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printing is the earnest aim of 
the |. P. Idea Department. 
From material sent us by our 
printer friends we have se- 
lected the ingenious and 
practicalideas described here 












by Glenn p. Church 


@ UP IN TORONTO, CANADA, is an en- 
terprising graphic arts organization 
which has made quite a thing of the 
idea of “selling” Canadian commu- 
nities. Rapid Grip and Batten, Lim- 
ited, a company which supplies the 
Canadian printing trade with art, 
photographic, and photoengraving 
service, has recently conducted an 
extensive campaign covering all of 
Canada, offering its services to com- 
munities who want to attract new 
industries and new residents. 

Boards of Trade, the Chambers of 
Commerce, and town and city coun- 
cils have been solicited for orders 
for booklets telling interesting word 
and picture stories of the Canadian 
communities. 

The pages reproduced here are 
from one of the numerous adver- 
tising pieces which Rapid Grip and 
Batten, Limited, have prepared. 

This is an idea printers in the 
United States could use to promote 
business which would mean a good 
profit for doing interesting, satisfy- 
ing work ... as well as rendering 
a worth-while community service. 


Send in Your Ideas 


If you know of a clever adver- 
tising printing idea that some 

rinter in another locality might 
be able to turn into a profitable 
order, send it in for publication. 
You will be given credit for the 
contribution, and the printer able 
to use it will be grateful for your 
codperation. He, in his turn, may 
sometime work out an idea which 
YOU could adapt to your profit. 














































































STRIKING A BALANCE 

A friend of mine says proofreaders 
are apt to be pedantic, fussy, pigheaded. 
He says he doesn’t wonder at it, because 
the proofreader “spends all his time 
finding fault.” I am a young proof- 
reader, and I resent this; to me it seems 
a fine line of work, just because the 
proofreader’s job is to help get wrong 
things right. Which of us has the cor- 
rect slant? 

Well, you are both part right and 
part wrong. The proofreader’s work 
is fussy, that’s true; but you can be 
a good proofreader, and still be as 
broadminded as the human aver- 
age. Running down the elusive 
comma and hyphen, and breaking 
up the singular-subject-plural-verb 
combination wears on the nerves, 
but the proofroom makes a valuable 
contribution to the rightness of the 
world. Conserving space, let me say: 
It’s a mistake to think of proofread- 
ers as different from the run of 
folks; don’t be occupationally self- 
conscious. Do your day’s work the 
best you can, and live happily. A 
job in the proofroom won’t make 
you rich in a hurry, but if you area 
“porn” proofreader, you won’t want 
to swap jobs with anybody. 






WATCH STEP WHEN QUERYING! 

I put a lot of queries on my proofs 
(book work), and they are good ones, 
too. But more than half of them are 
turned down by the publisher’s editor. 
Don’t you think I have a grievance? 

Nope—not if the editor knows 
what he’s doing—as he has at least 
managed to convince the publisher 
he does. There are many, many 
slants and angles that the printer’s 
reader may fail to get. Intelligent 
querying is most helpful. I know 
querying from both slants—making 
and taking. This thing I notice, and 
it has made a deep impression on 
my (shall I say?) professional 
mind: the reader who gets too edi- 
torial is always almost sure to miss 
a typo or two; to make errors in his 
own special field. Gardez-vous- -or 
words to that effect. 








WHERE GRAMMAR AIN'T 

You have spoken, more than once, of 
“headline English.” Is not this a good 
example: “Hits Pay Demands in Steel 
as Peril’’? 

Yes. Standing alone, “hits” could 
be thought of as a noun or a verb 
—and so could “pay” and “de- 
mands.” Actually, the subject of 
“hits” is not expressed; the idea is 
that somebody, unnamed, criticized 
the steelworkers’ demand for higher 
pay, declaring it to be a danger to 
the public welfare. Headline writers 
say these things without grammar. 
The lines are clever—and sometimes 
puzzling. 
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Tuck folds add allention value 


By Zoe Reeves 


© WHEN PAPER STOCKS become more 
plentiful, we can again consider 
“how to use it,” rather than “how 
to get it.” Trick folds and cuttings 
for folders and broadsides can then 
assume an importance in achieving 
fresh effects, and in encouraging 
the reader to follow sales messages 
through to the last word. 

A pharmaceutical house, with an 
ethical sales story to tell year after 
year, supplements its copy story 
with trick fold arrangements of the 
paper on which it is printed. One 
of their products is for three types 
of patients. They selected a copy 
heading, “One for Each,’ and a 
fold arrangement (Figure 1) which 
immediately ties in with the head- 
ing. Vertical folds were made in a 
flat sheet, 2014 by 9 inches, so that 
three strips appear when the folder 


Figure 1 


is closed. On these strips are the 
illustrations of the three patient 
types. As the reader unfolds the 
piece, a progressive sales story flows 
over the pages, each turn of the 
paper revealing a layout that is at- 
tractive and functional. 

The dimensions of the “One-for- 
Each” folder were, folded, 614 by 9 
inches, and flat, 2014 by 9 inches. 

The same company turned to the 
trick fold for the second mailing in 
its campaign, the familiar stair- 
step booklet arrangement (Figure 
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2), which again played up the three 
dosage forms tailored to patient 
types. This sales story, “26,000 Boat- 
loads of Codfish,” showed an illus- 





TOP FLAP up 











Figure 2 


tration on each step, and followed 
through with the sales story on the 
reverse side of the flap. 

The folded size of the piece was 
5 by 8 inches, and the flat size was 
5 by 12 inches. Steps were approxi- 
mately three-fourths of an inch 
apart. The stripes on the stairs al- 
ternated in yellow and white, and 
caught the eye immediately. 

Anyone who has a number of 
products to feature, or several steps 








to the message, will find this stair 
fold ideal for adding realism. 

In the third mailing folder of the 
series issued by the pharmaceuti- 
cal house (Figure 3), a turn-back 
flap added to the effectiveness of 
the oft-told sales story. The title of 
this piece was “From the Sea to 
Your Practice.” On the turn-back 
flap was a sea picture. On the area 
which it leaves uncovered was the 
doctor and a patient. The flat size 
was 1234 by 9% inches, and the 
folded size 414 by 9% inches, the 
turn-back corner being as shown. 

Here is a break from hackneyed 
forms, one that assures a blending 
of illustration, story,and paper. And 
where trick folds and cuttings are 
used, elaborate artwork is not es- 
sential. The fold or cut gives the 
piece the novel flair. 

Figure 4 shows a sketch of an in- 
vitation to a dance. The stock is a 








Figure 4 


box covering with a plain back. As 
a folder, it starts as the usual 
French fold, and then we have a 
cutting. A corner is sliced off to re- 
veal the date. As we unfold the 
piece, the list of patrons appears. 

This piece was printed in one col- 
or. The box covering supplied a 
flash of orange and green. Any dec- 
orative stock, wood finish stock, or 
even white or ivory, are interest- 
ing for a folder of this kind. It is 
an ideal format for announcements, 
club programs, and church events. 
The flat size was 8% by 11 inches, 
and folded size 414 by 51% inches. 

The booklet is a fertile field for 
custom-built folds and cuttings. A 
booklet with a colored fly leaf and 
a unique cut can be printed in one 
color throughout. 

Figure 5 is a book prepared by a 
cosmetic house. The cover is a vari- 
ation of the stepped design. The 
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cover was a blue stock, the fly leaf 
silver. Such a book needs no inside 
decoration. Careful type arrange- 
ments and black and white illustra- 
tions are sufficient. 

Another production with an in- 
teresting cut is the black-covered 
pooklet with the arrow which ex- 
tends to the top edge (Figure 6). 









Figure 5 


The arrow top is a cutting. The fly 
leaf in this book is also silver. 

In broadsides with a broad sales 
story, display headings can be used 
to advantage in a fold-over flap, 











Figure 6 


as in Figure 7, or a line of products 
can be played up with the familiar 
door fold, as in Figure 8. 


Figure 7 
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Another pharmaceutical house 
with many products has frequent 
mailings to illustrate its entire line. 
Equal space is given to each prod- 
uct. Instead of cataloging products 
in the usual manner, the company 
makes a departure, and uses a book- 
let with a unique fold or cutting. 
The old stair-step booklet, with a 
new angle to the steps, is also 
shown here (Figure 9). The name 
of the product appears on each 
step. When the book is opened, 
there is an interesting and unusual 
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Figure 9 


layout provided for the descriptive 
copy. The folded size is 5 by 71%4 


inches, and steps are 14-inch. 


If a series is to be planned for a 
product which has the same sales 
story and the same art features 


Figure 10 






Figure 8 




















throughout, it can be made inter- 
esting and varied by utilizing ar- 
rangements such as the following 
suggestions for simple pieces—one 
campaign, same artwork. 

In trick folds, or in any folder, 
the “teaser” cut (in Figure 10) is 
important—that is the cut that 











































Figure 11 






automatically bids a reader to turn 
the page and see the other side. 
Another example of the teaser 
fold can be produced by taking a 
French fold and cutting the inside 
page short, so that the recipient 
will see there is more to follow. 
Three different fold uses appear 
in Figure 11. Folder 1 is a novel 
treatment of the accordion fold, 
using reverse plates on one side 
and color on the other. Folder 2 is 
an intriguing die-cut and side fold. 
Folder 3 is a cutting that leads the 
reader to turn the page. It also 
shows the teaser cut at bottom. 
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PRINTING IS Bay Gaccwens 


@ Not BEING connected with 
any individual printing estab- 
lishment I have an opportu- 
nity to sit on the side lines 
and find out what is going on. 

rom many contacts over a 
long period of years, I have 
come to the conclusion that 
the people engaged in the 
printing business do not ap- 
preciate the size and magni- 
tude of the industry of which 
they are a part. Possibly it is 
the old story of being so close 
to the forest that we can’t see 
the trees. 

If you were to ask some of 
your friends to name the lead- 
ing industries in the city of 
Chicago, it is very doubtful if 
any of them would mention 
printing. They would doubt- 
less tell you that meat pack- 
ing, the steel] industry, and 
clothing are the leading in- 
dustries in our city. 

The reason for this is that 
printing as an industry has 
never been publicized, and is 
woefully weak in the matter 
of public relations. There is 
irony in this situation because 
while newspapers are a very 
important part of the printing 
business they do not feature 
news concerning the commercial 
branch of the industry. This fact is 
illustrated so often in the news- 
papers when we find articles con- 
cerning other industries, but very 
little if anything in regard to the 
printing business. 

Let us analyze our own business 
and see what it really is, and also 
how printing compares with other 
lines of business. 

In normal times the Census of 
Manufacturers has published, every 
other year, detailed statistics on in- 
dustry in general and on specific 
industries. In the 1939 Census of 
Manufacturers industry was divided 
into twenty general classifications, 
one of which was printing, publish- 
ing, and allied industries. 

It would be boring to quote a lot 
of statistics, but I think it would be 
interesting to point out that the 
printing and publishing industry of 
the United States ranks first in the 
number of establishments, sizth in 
the number of employes, first in the 
number of salaried employes, first 
in annual salaries paid, seventh in 
annual wages paid, fifth in salaries 
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States Mr. Frank S. Beatty. And he 
gives facts and figures to prove it 
in an address before the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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Mr. Beatty, in this ad- 
dress which he delivered 
before the Printing House 
.Craftsmens Club of Chi- 
cago, brings out very em- 
phatically that the printers 
are a part of a very big 
business, one that is most 
essential to the economic 
life of the country. He 
supports that contention 
with facts and figures. 

While the statistics he 
gives, and references he 
makes, may pertain more 
directly to the city of Chicago, his arguments and con- 
clusions have a direct application to every large print- 
ing center, and in fact to the printing industry of the 
country as a whole. 

This is a thought-provoking address, one that print- 
ers everywhere would do well to study carefully, and 
think over seriously. 


and wages paid, ninth in value of 
products, and sixth in value added 
by manufacture. 

Those industries in the United 
States that produce more sales than 
printing and publishing are food 
and kindred products, iron and 
steel, automobiles and automobile 
equipment, textile and fiber manu- 
facturers, chemicals and their allied 
products, machinery, apparel, and 
products of petroleum and coal. 


Illinois Figures Even Higher 


The foregoing gives the national 
picture, and shows how the print- 
ing and publishing field compares 
with other industries throughout 
the United States. To bring this 
matter a little closer home, I might 
point out that in Illinois, according 
to the 1939 Census figures, printing 
and publishing ranks first in the 
number of employes, fi7st in wages 
paid, first in the number of estab- 
lishments, second in value of prod- 
ucts, and firstin the economic value 
of the product, which is the value 
added by manufacture. It is true that 
the same relative comparison ap- 


plies in the city of Chicago, 
where we find that printing 
and publishing is exceeded 
only by the meat packing in- 
dustry in value of products. It 
is a safe bet that very few 
people in our industry, or out- 
Side of it, realize that printing 
is such a big industry. 

If anyone were to select an 
industry which is typical of 
small business in this coun- 
try he would, without question, 
choose the printing industry 
as it has more establishments 
than practically any other 
line of business, and occupies 
a very useful place in the eco- 
nomic life of every city, town, 
and village in this country. 

Several years ago one of my 
friends prepared a stereopti- 
con talk to explain the impor- 
tance of printing, and to illus- 
trate the point that business 
in general, and the Govern- 
ment itself, could not function 
without printing. His stereop- 
ticon slides showed the pro- 
gressive steps of a person’s life 
and how printing enters into 
the picture from the date the 
baby is born, through the 
school period, through busi- 
ness life, and finally finishes 
with the death certificate, which 
is a printed form. 

During the war it was forcibly 
brought home to us on many occa- 
sions how necessary it was for the 
Government to produce enormous 
quantities of important printing on 
but very short notice. The Public 
Printer has explained this on nu- 
merous occasions, and many of the 
gentlemen in this audience know 
from personal experience the high 
pressure which was put on to se- 
cure exceptionally short delivery on 
such items as field manuals, stamp 
albums, income tax forms, OPA 
Regulations and coupon books, and 
other vital war printing jobs. 

One good method to use in deter- 
mining the value of any industry 
to a community is to ascertain the 
economic value of the industry. In 
the census figures you will always 
find an item called “Value Added 
by Manufacture.” This figure is the 
difference between the “Value of 
Product” and the amount paid out 
for materials. As previously stated, 
in the city of Chicago, printing and 
publishing is exceeded in sales only 
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‘much interested in seeing 





py the meat packing in- 
dustry, and I was very 


a chart which appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune 
which illustrated “where 
the packer’s dollar goes.” 
That chart showed that 
75 cents out of each and 
every dollar of sales in 
the meat packing indus- 
try goes for raw mate- 
rial, including live stock, 
while only 12.3 cents goes 
for salaries and wages. 

Now let’s compare this 
with the printing and 
publishing industry of 
the city of Chicago, for 
here we find that only 
about 28 cents of the 
printer’s dollar is ex- 
pended for raw mate- 
rials, including paper. 

So, in continuing this 
comparison, we readily 
see that in the case of 
meat packing only 25 
cents out of every sales 
dollar is expended for 
items which are of direct 
benefit to the city of 
Chicago, while in the 
case of printing 72 cents 
out of every sales dollar 
is spent in Chicago for 
such items as wages, sal- 
aries, light, power, sup- 
plies, and so on. In other 
words, retail stores, pub- 
lic utilities, transporta- 
tion companies, financial 
institutions, also the au- a 
tomobile business and all 
other lines of business in 
the city of Chicago, benefit propor- 
tionately by that sum of 72 cents 
which is spent locally out of every 
printer’s sales dollar. 

The moral of this story is that we 
ought to tell more people, and more 
often, how important our industry 
is in this community. By so doing 
we would create more respect for 
printers, and we would give the 
people in our business a feeling of 
pride in being definitely a part of 
a big industry. 

There are many questions asked 
concerning the status of the print- 
ing industry of Chicago as com- 
pared with other printing centers, 
and a study of the census figures 
discloses that approximately one- 
third of the printing and publishing 
of the United States is centered in 
the cities of New York and Chicago. 
Chicago leads in the volume of gen- 
eral commercial printing, and New 
York leads in book printing and 
publication printing. 


Among the twenty major 
industries in the United 


States, the Printing & 
Publishing Industry is— 





FIRST in the number of establishments 


tH eKT 


FIRST in number of salaried employees 





What the census figures for 1945 
will show we do not know, but as 
previous tabulations made by the 
Census Bureau show that the rela- 
tive gain for Chicago is greater 
than for New York, it is safe to 
predict that the time is not too far 
distant when Chicago will lead New 
York in practically all phases of 
the graphic arts industry. 


Chicago Leads in Employes 


There are more employes in the 
printing industry in Chicago than 
there are in New York, and, as 
everyone knows, we have much 
larger printing establishments here 
than in New York. In other words, 
what we might term a medium-size 
printing plant in Chicago would be 
a large printing plant in New York. 
On the other hand, there are many 
more small printing plants in New 
York than there are in Chicago. 

The other leading printing cen- 
ters of the United States are Phila- 








delphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Minneapolis. 

At this point it might 
be well to discuss the 
profit situation. As pre- 
viously pointed out, our 
industry is composed of 
a very large number of 
small units, and there 
are not many estab- 
lishments that compare 
with those in several 
other lines of business 
from the standpoint of 
the number of employes 
or annual sales. Printing 
requires a very large in- 
vestment in proportion 
to the annual sales vol- 
ume, and the sales turn- 
over is normally about 
two and one-half times 
the investment. 

Printing is a very com- 
petitive business, and 
the profit margin is very 
bs small. Ratios compiled 
& for a number of years by 
the United Typothetae 
of America reveal that 
the profit on sales usu- 
ally runs less than 4 per 
cent. Of course there are 
some exceptions, but the 
average printer does not 
make a profit commen- 
surate with the amount 
of money he has invested 
in his business. 

Various reasons have 
been advanced as to why 
this situation still exists, 
but I think the principal 
reason is that the average printer 
is more interested in the produc- 
tion side of the business than he is 
in the sales end. As the type of 
management in our business im- 
proves and proprietors become more 
sales minded, the profit margin 
should increase. 

Printing machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers have orders on 
their books for an extremely large 
number of machines, but for sev- 
eral reasons have been unable to 
get into production as fast as they 
desire. Many of these manufactur- 
ers were producing war materials 
and had a reconversion problem. 
They also have had extensive wage 
negotiations, some of which are not 
settled at the present time. They 
have also had trouble in getting 
castings from foundries due to a 
great shortage of skilled help in 
the foundries, and also because the 
foundries are not interested in sell- 
ing their product to manufacturers 
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at the OPA ceiling prices, which are 
the prices which prevailed between 
October, 1941, and February, 1942. 

We are informed that, from the 
time castings are received, a mini- 
mum period of four months must 
elapse before a printing press, for 
example, can be turned out, and 
this illustrates why no new printing 
presses will be available for some 
months to come. 


New Presses— When? 


The forecast has been made that 
it will be at least one and a half 
years before press manufacturers 
will achieve peak production, and 
doubtless a similar situation ex- 
ists with others. 

The OPA issued Order 568, to re- 
vise Maximum Price Regulation No. 
136 dealing with parts and indus- 
trial equipment, which provides for 
an increase of 12 per cent in ceiling 
prices for printing trades machin- 
ery and equipment effective Janu- 
ary 9, 1946. While that increase is 
not as large as the manufacturers 
would like, it will relieve the situa- 
tion to some extent. 

We all know that the manufac- 
turers of printing machinery and 
equipment have a backlog of thou- 
sands of orders for new equipment. 
If these manufacturers produce a 
volume comparable to what they 
were turning out prior to the war, 
it would take many years to com- 
plete the orders now on their books. 
It is anticipated that they will en- 
large their facilities and turn out a 
much larger volume. 


Manpower and Paper 


During the war we suffered from 
a paper shortage which necessi- 
tated quotas for printers and pub- 
lishers. Many of the Government 
restrictions have been removed, but 
we are Still short of paper, and some 
grades, including coated paper, are 
almost impossible to obtain. The 
demand for paper is far beyond the 
supply, which is principally respon- 
sible for the activity on the part of 
large publishers who have pur- 
chased paper mills in order to in- 
sure their own paper supply. As 
some of these mills were producing 
types of paper used by commervcial 
printers our own situation is fur- 
ther handicapped. One auvnority 
stated recently that paper opera- 
tions are about 95 per cent and the 
demand is more than 125 per cent. 
Paper authorities inform us that 
there will be an improvement in 
the paper situation but it will be 
gradual for the rest of the year. 

In common with many other lines 
of business, the printing industry 
has suffered from an acute man- 
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power shortage. During the war 
many of the employes in our busi- 
ness were inducted in the armed 
services, and other employes were 
lost to war plants because of attrac- 
tive wages offered. If every employe 
of the printing establishments in 
Illinois who was in the armed serv- 
ices returns to his former position 
we will still have a serious man- 
power shortage. 

On this problem the only solution 
is to work out comprehensive plans 
for training more help, and unless 
this is done without too much de- 
lay the printing industry will have 
a serious problem for many years in 
turning out all the printing which 
customers require. Fortunately, we 
have a ray of hope on the man- 
power picture, and I refer to the 
possibility of hiring and training 
veterans for positions in our indus- 
try under the G. I. Bill. 


“On the Job” Training 


At a meeting of the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, Jack 
R. Shultz, who is secretary-manager 
of the Graphic Arts Association of 
Milwaukee, recently pointed out 
how veterans can be employed by 
printers and trained under the G.I. 
Bill, with benefits paid by the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

You might be interested to know 
that the Graphic Arts Association 
of Illinois has worked out Veterans 
“On-the-Job” Training Programs 
for ten occupational classifications 
in our industry. Six of these—com- 
positors, bindery men, junior press 
assistants, senior press assistants, 
job pressmen, and flat bed press- 
men—are shop positions; for office 
positions we have worked out pro- 
grams for junior printing office ex- 
ecutives, production men, estimators, 
and junior salesmen. 

These programs are thoroughly 
explained, together with the provi- 
sions of the two laws which apply, 
in a booklet. Anyone interested in 
obtaining a copy of this booklet 
may do so by sending the associa- 
tion two 3 cent stamps. 


Veteran Benefits Increased 


Since the booklet was published 
Public Law 346 has been amended, 
increasing the benefits paid to vet- 
erans from $50.00 for single men 
and $75.00 for married men, to 
$65.00 per month for single men 
and $90.00 for married men. The 
provision in the original law to the 
effect that any benefits secured un- 
der Public Law No. 346 would be de- 
ductible from a future bonus has 
been eliminated, and the former 
provision which restricted all the 
benefits to one year for veterans 


who were over 25 years at the tim: 
of their induction has also been 
eliminated. 

Since the booklet outlining the 
ten Veterans “On-the-Job” Train- 
ing Programs under the Graphic 
Arts Plan was published, we have 
had many requests for additional! 
programs, and at the present time 
we are working out the details of 
six offset training programs and an- 
other program to train all-around 
men for small job printing plants. 


Programs Win Approval 


According to the provisions of 
Public Law No. 346, it is necessary 
for all veterans programs conducted 
by employers to be approved by the 
Illinois Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion before the Veterans Adminis- 
tration will pay the benefits to the 
veterans. I am pleased to advise you 
that Illinois Board of Vocational 
Education has approved the ten 
veterans training programs under 
the Graphic Arts Plan, and our as- 
sociation is in a position to secure, 
for any printer in Illinois, approval 
for any of the ten programs which 
the printer desires to inaugurate in 
his establishment. 


New Aggressive Association 


For many years the commercial 
printing industry of the United 
States has not had the advantage 
of a strong, aggressive national as- 
sociation. This was demonstrated 
in 1943 when the paper shortage 
became so acute. Several national 
associations connected with our 
industry undertook to do something 
about it individually, but none of 
them was powerful enough to ac- 
complish the purpose. It was neces- 
sary to organize an emergency com- 
mittee to protect the interests of 
commercial printers in connection 
with the diminishing supplies of 
paper, and to maintain parity with 
other groups of paper users. This 
activity was jointly sponsored by 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association and the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois, and became 
known as the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry. The new 
committee did such a good job that 
there arose a universal demand 
throughout the industry for the 
formation of a new national asso- 
ciation, which was organized in 1945 
and is known as the Printing In- 
dustry of America, Incorporated. 

This new association got off to a 
good start at the first convention 
held in Pittsburgh on October 4 
and 5 of last year, and we antici- 
pate that, with the program which 
was adopted, all the interests of 
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the commercial printing industry 
will be looked after in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the prestige of our 
industry will be greatly enhanced. 

From all indications the tremen- 
dous demand for printing which is 
evidenced at this time, will continue 
for several years. The volume of ad- 
vertising in magazines and trade 
papers and by direct mail will pro- 
duce millions of dollars in revenue 
for printers. During the war people 
acquired reading habits for books 
and magazines which will cause a 
large increase in the number of 
books and magazines. 


Printing Is Good Business 


From a check-up recently made it 
was learned that whereas in 1940 
publication printers were printing 
one color form to five black forms, 
in 1945 this had changed to ten 
color forms to every black form. It 
does not require a mathematician 
to figure out how much additional 
presswork this means, and when we 
consider that the increasing de- 
mand for color applies to other 
types of printing, we can readily 
appreciate that printers will need 
more help and more equipment. 

Going back to the census figures, 
we find that the largest volume of 
printing that was produced by the 
letterpress printing industry of the 
United States was in 1929, and the 
figure shown for 1939 was approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the 1929 vol- 
ume. Statisticians and others who 
have studied this problem antici- 
pate that, with a gross national 
production for all industry in the 
United States of $165,000,000,000 or 
more, the products and receipts for 
the graphic arts industry might 
amount to the astounding figure of 
$4,500,000,000, which represents a 75 
per cent increase over 1939 census 
figures, and a 43 per cent increase 
over the peak year of 1929. 

From all indications there should 
be no serious sales problem for sev- 
eral years, machinery should be- 
come more plentiful toward the end 
of 1946, and the paper situation will 
gradually improve. The most seri- 
ous problem confronting the print- 
ing industry at this time is the 
manpower shortage, and something 
must be done to train the help 
which will be needed for several 
years to come. The Veterans “On- 
the-Job” Training Programs offer 
some relief in this direction. 

The important thought I would 
like to leave with you is the fact 
that printing is a good business, 
with high wage scales and good sal- 
aries. It offers a fine opportunity 
both for craftsmen and proprietors. 
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135 Page and Two-page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
(M) Modern; (T) Traditional 


Baskerville: CE cc sec ccccccecnsc 5 
OGIO vi cin bocce cas See ces 14 
Bodom (Regular) ..<........... 12 
ROCIO ON oo sic ccc eeeasee cess 4 
BOOMING CRY nick cccaiciccewsees 3 
ie CRO ovkie ois ccvetacacaees 2 
CI Or ek icin coco scdwtnced 5 
Century Expanded (T).......... 5 
Century Old Style (T).......... 8 
Century Schoolbook (T)......... 4 
CUOMO UE cocee cdc dans ne tees 1 
Weir iereh COB) oak ccc wc ceccctes cess 4 
Puture Eight GBD x. <0 cccccsecs 2 
Futura Medium (M)............ 3 
Futura Demibold (M)........... a 
Garamond Old Style (T)........ 21 
Garamond Bold CE). .......66. 65. i 
Goudy Old Style (T)........0...cs< 1 
GramiGn CR oi.csccccceccececens 1 
Memphis Light (M)............. , 
Memphis Medium (M).......... 1 
Scoteh Homan CE) ..c6c cece 12 
Ads set in modern typefaces..... 47 


Ads set in traditional typefaces.. 82 


* 6 advertisements used hand let- 
tering instead of type. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face............. 46 
Ads set in medium-face......... 59 
Ads set in bold-face............. 24 


Layout 

CRMRUOR ER tee coco se edercncoeees 91 
Moderately modern ............. tt 
Pronouncedly modern .......... 0 


Illustration 


COPVOMEIONSD ooo cccsic cies ciscces 128 
Moderately modern ............. 7 
Pronouncedly ‘modern .......... 0 


General Effect (All-inclusive) 


CURIVORIBININE 6 iso occ vce re ceede ws 100 
Moderately modern ............. 35 
Fronouncedly modern .......... 0 


It is interesting to note the striking 
difference, in typographical treat- 
ment, between advertisements in The 
Saturday Evening Post and those in 
Vogue (the subject of a recent Typo- 
graphical Scoreboard). The variety of 
type-faces used in Vogue advertise- 
ments was twice that of the types 
employed in the Post advertisements. 
As could be expected, the more 
“fashionable” types such as Corvi- 
nus, Elizabeth, Eve, and Lucian were 
not present in the Post advertise- 
ments. Use of the old “stand-bys” 
such as Caslon, and particularly 
Garamond, soared. And while almost 
one-fourth of the Vogue advertise- 
ments were set in modern sans-serif 
types, they were used in less than 6 
per cent of the Post advertisements. 


Judged on the physical features only—layout, art, and typography—below are the best 
modern (left) and traditional (right) ads in the issues analyzed, chosen by Scorekeeper 
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Letters to the Lditor 


BRICKBATS OR BOUQUETS... THEY'RE ALL WELCOME 


““AMEN”’ TO MR. BRAVERMAN 


EpITorR, THE INLAND PRINTER 

I noticed the article of L. A. Braver- 
man in the April issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, regarding his inhibitions over 
the MM paper plan. 

I want to have my vote placed along- 
side of Mr. Braverman’s. He has put 
what I have wanted to say for some 
time into such form that it will be nec- 
essary only for me to say “amen.” 

This is the second time during my 
short connection with the printing busi- 
ness that these experts have wanted to 
tamper with the sizes, the weights, and 
dimensions of paper—and I am getting 
tired of having to revise all our meth- 
ods of estimating and stock inventory 
records. 

We are no more familiar with one 
plan than some crank wants to intro- 
duce something else. I hope that this 
plan will be repudiated by whoever has 
the final say-so. 

It seems that the printers are not 
considered the final arbiters, although 
they are the most directly concerned. 

W. R. HyDE 
Marietta, Ohio 


RELIEF FROM HIGH RENTS 


EpiTor, THE INLAND PRINTER: 

In regard to our new organization, 
“The Printing Industry of America,” the 
thought ran through my mind that 
perhaps our new association could help 
protect the vast majority of its mem- 
bers. Thorough research will prove most 
of our small printers rent the premises 
from which they run their business, 
and are at the mercy of their landlords. 

The terrific squeeze that has been put 
on all of the printers through the ab- 
normal raising of rents and through 
the vicious jacking up of commercial 
property is driving most printers to 
distraction. We are faced with the ne- 
cessity of moving, buying, or as an al- 
ternative, running our business for lit- 
tle more than the rent. This condition 
can be alleviated immediately by our 
organization’s use of its Washington of- 
fice. They can secure relief for us by 
applied and codrdinated effort. 

Untold thousands of small printers 
would feel well served by their organi- 
zation if it could force the Government 
to establish a rent ceiling based on a 
fair and equitable basis. 

E. D. MALLoy 
Chicago 


TOO MANY ITALICS 


THE INLAND PRINTER: 

I agree with your criticisms of the 
sample in the February “Typographic 
Clinic,” but I, in turn, find fault with 
your layout’s over-use of italics .. 
particularly capitals. 

The thick-and-thin of the Bodoni 
style fights the eye’s forward movement 
with a jiggling that makes it an effort 
to follow the line. 
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The Coronet script is too round with 
curves that slow down the eye ... out 
of place with a businesslike italic cap. 

The introductory upright in “A” is a 
too leisurely sweep. Your size and place- 
ment of “Looking Ahead” indicates an 
effort to emphasize and swiftly intro- 
duce the title . . . it doesn’t. And “To- 
day,” at the title’s end, offers a slump 
in speed and size that almost brings a 
halt to momentum the italic built up. 

The use of italic in “A SPECIAL PAC, 
et cetera,” is, I believe, carried too far. 
I think that a smaller Futura bold capi- 
tal line without the panel would do a 
better visual job. 

Regarding your angular panels that 
“harmonize perfectly with the typo- 
graphical arrangement”... you have 
crowded the four lines into too small a 
space offered by the white panel. Initial 
caps of author’s name bump into the 
visual line the “y” descender occupies. 

I suggest that as an informal but 
faster title, the use of the type Brush 
in “Looking Ahead” and again in the 
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Looking rhead 
A PLAN FOR BUILDING 
YOUR POST-WAR PRINTING 


BUSINESS “Today! 


By Richard Messner 


A SPECIAL PAC IN PRINT RELEASE. 











Cover suggestion by Mr. Kissig 


tailing “Today,” each in a separate line, 
flushing left and right of other copy. 
Then the eye would pick up “Looking 
Ahead” and “Today!” first. 

If you are determined to carry italic 
thru the copy, I suggest the use of Fu- 
tura bold condensed so that the thick- 
and-thin lines would not lose copy-color 
as they do in “U, S, W, A, and N.” I 
personally do not like the use of italic 
carried beyond two lines in such size. 

Why not cut your white panel in Ben 
Day into a large bodied arrow that 
starts with the left edge and shallow- 
points just inside the right edge? 

There . . . that’s off my chest. 

VERNON L. KIssic 
Los Angeles, California 


IN DEFENSE OF I.T.U. 


THE INLAND PRINTER: 

Your article in the February issue on 
“Objections to the I.T.U.” is positively 
not factual and therefore misleading. 

First, it is evidently a hypothetical 
case, otherwise why would I. C. Ben- 
venue’s employer refer to him as “John,” 
when his signature indicates that is not 
his name. 

Secondly, the writer admits being paid 
for the article, indicating that his opin- 
ions were solicited, and in order to meet 
the requirements must necessarily be 
favorable to the payer of the fee or the 
campaign inaugurated. 

In order to meet .these requirements 
it is possible that the writer resorted to 
bias and probably is prejudiced—there- 
fore the whole article is misleading. 

The writer of this letter has been a 
member of his union’s negotiating com- 
mittee (St. Louis Typographical Union 
No. 8) during the last two scale nego- 
tiations (in 1943 and 1945). This com- 
mittee encountered the same charges 
on the part of management, but we have 
succeeded in refuting their arguments. 

Taking up the five points which in- 
spired his criticism: 

1. Apprenticeship too long. Appren- 
ticeship of six years has proven neces- 
sary to completely train a young man. 
It may be possible, but not highly prob- 
able, that his son has acquired a knack 
of doing a certain class of composition 
in the composing room in which he is 
employed, but were he to be required to 
perform a different type of composition, 
or suddenly be forced to leave his pres- 
ent employ and go elsewhere, he prob- 
ably would be found incompetent. 

2. Protecting the bum printers. The 
I.T.U. does not protect bum printers. 
The laws specifically state that ‘a fore- 
man is the sole judge of a man’s com- 
petency and fitness to work in the of- 
fice.” It is admitted that a printer in a 
jurisdiction, through connivance or 
aided and abetted by a friendly fore- 
man, may make application and have 
his competency vouched for but no 
other foreman ever is forced to give 
employment to him. 

3. Too lax in its admission laws. No. 
2 answers No. 3. 

4. Discourages initiative. It is difficult 
to interpret this statement. Probably 
the writer means production. Yes, the 
I.T.U. has set up certain standards. The 
I.T.U., through years of experience, has 
found that the demands upon the 
health of an individual working in a 
composing room are enervating, and 
deems it unwise and economically un- 
sound to permit its young men to set a 
pace that kills, only to have them when 
they reach 45, 50, or 55, as wards of the 
Union Printers Home or applicants for 
pension because of an inability, owing 
to ill-health, to earn a living at the 
trade in which they are skilled, when in 
reality they should be enjoying many 
years of sustaining employment. 
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5. Keeps good workers on a low scale. 
The I.T.U. does not limit anyone’s earn- 
ing power. All scales negotiated are the 
minimum and not the maximum. Of 
course, the I.T.U. does forbid a man 
from getting over the scale if in so do- 
ing he violates any provision of the 
contract or its basic laws. And if some 
clauses in contracts appear harsh, it is 
to be remembered that they were put 
there because of some abuse or discrim- 
ination at some time on the part of 
management. 

There are members of the I.T.U. who 
feel that they are doing the organiza- 
tion a favor by being identified with it. 

They have no more ability than any 
number of others in the composing 
room in which they are employed, only 
the advantage of doing over and over a 
special class of work which has given 
them a proficiency which could be ac- 
quired by anyone else if given the same 
opportunity. When this condition exists 
it is the fault of management, and is 
the result of design, and a motive pur- 
posely concealed. 

B. J. MERTENS 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Reply: You feel, of course, you’ve got 
us because “Benvenue’s” initials were 
given as “I. C.” instead of “J. C.” but 
copy read “J. C.” However, the entire 
name is invention; the author didn’t 
want to risk retaliation or persecution. 
We practically never employ nom de 
plumes, but as we’ve known the gen- 
tleman by reputation, and through cor- 
respondence, for years, we had no 
qualms over protecting him. He was 
paid for the article—why not?—which 
was not solicited. Thus, we dispose of 
the first four paragraphs of your letter. 

We seek to avoid argument, but don’t 
believe it should require six years to 
make good compositors from average to 
bright youngsters. A reader who re- 
cently sought an ex-G.I. as an appren- 
tice has just written us in part as 
follows: “After a time two young fellows 
were found. After thinking the printing 
situation over, one decided to enter an 
art school. The other came into the 
shop. He started four weeks ago and 
I have never seen his equal. He is now 
able to recognize almost every type face 
in the shop, even does distribution (of 
his own accord) and can put reprint 
jobs together.” 


NEWS FROM ENGLAND 


Dear Mr. Frazier: 

Now that I come to have a two-min- 
ute chat with you again, I realise that 
my last letter to you was dated much 
too long ago. And yet I feel that I have 
kept in touch through the grand “I.P.” 

I wonder if “I.P.” readers say thanks 
to you often enough for producing a 
journal so good as this! 

Over here we are sorting ourselves 
out and getting going on business again, 
in spite of the paper shortage restrict- 
ing printed matter. 

But since the war, we here at Inter- 
type have managed to put through a 
new machine booklet. It doesn’t come 
up to the high standard of printing we 
like to see (the inferior workmanship 
causes pain and distress to show on our 
faces) but this deflection from quality 
has to go down to present shortage of 
skilled pressmen and new machinery for 
which printers are still waiting. 

CASPAR MITCHELL 
Intertype Limited, 
Buckinghamshire, England. 








SHEET-FED ROTARY PRESSES 
THE INLAND PRINTER: 

I have just read the article by Glenn 
C. Compton in the March issue, and I 
would like to refer to the paragraph on 
page 30 in which he speaks of sheet-fed 
rotary presses. He explains in this para- 
graph that the Miehle Company would 
build a fast rotary sheet-fed if the de- 
mand were great enough. He also says 
“If and when sheet-fed typographic ro- 
tary presses are available in a variety 
of sizes and types .. .” 

I would like to know where Mr. 
Compton has been all the years that 
sheet-fed rotary presses have been 
built, since C. B. Cottrell & Sons Com- 
pany and Claybourn Corporation have 
been building rotary presses in a variety 
of sizes for a number of years. For Mr. 
Compton’s information, I would like to 
say that we have been running the two- 
color presses for a number of years, and 
are now installing five-color equipment. 
I am enclosing a sample of a job we 
have just turned out, which was run at 
a speed of nearly 5,000 sheets per hour, 
printing two colors at a time and going 
through the press twice. This was done 
on two two-color Cottrell sheet-fed ro- 
tary presses from electrotypes made 
non-stretch. What Mr. Compton is 
talking about in the manufacture of ro- 
tary presses in the future has been here 
for a number of years. I do agree with 
him on the thin flat plate that can be 
mounted on a curved surface. 

In a way, it looks as though Mr. 
Compton has not been reading THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER since in the past you have 
been running advertisements for Cot- 
trell sheet-fed rotaries. If Mr. Compton 
had read your magazine, I am sure he 
would have known such presses were 
being built. The rotary presses we have 
today are entirely satisfactory, and our 
only trouble is procuring good plates. 
The presses are designed and being 
built, and if we get the plates spoken of 
in Mr. Compton’s article, we will have 
no fear of competition from offset or 
any other process. 

I do think, in all fairness to the man- 
ufacturers of the rotary presses and to 
the printers who are operating them, 
that some explanation should be given 
as to why this article states that presses 
may be built in the future when they 


- are being built today. 


ALEX DITTLER 
Dittler Brothers 


Reply (by Mr. Compton): Subscriber 
Dittler lifted one sentence out of the 
article which is not a very good way to 
quote one. 

A single word would have helped. 
Copy should have read “small sheet- 
fed typographic rotary press.” As one 
reads on in the article and the Wale 
press is discussed it seems plain we are 
speaking of small fast presses using a 
thin photoengraved plate. of 
such a press would be to compete with 
small offset presses which get a sheet 
every revolution. The sizes which Mr. 
Wale talks about are 8% by 14, 11 by 
17, and 17 by 22 which he has built, 
and 22 by 34 which he is designing. 
These are single-color presses which 
have more in common with the offset 
presses than with large 2- and 4-color 
Cottrells which start at 25 by 38 and 
go up to 50 by 72. 

When men I meet talk about the need 
for such a press they use the term 
“typographic sheet-fed rotary.” Plates 
must be made fast and economically— 









by photoengraving rather than dupli- 
cating to make small jobs economical. 

Mr. Wale, himself, in the November 
Photoengravers’ Bulletin, employs the 
phrase “sheet-fed typographic rotary 
job presses.” Possibly the word “job” 
should have been added in my article so 
it wouldn’t be confused with larger 
presses for longer runs. 


SHINY PAPER BOUNCES LICHT 
To THE EDITOR: 

This letter was prompted by my read- 
ing the March issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER in bed. The lamp was an ordi- 
nary bed lamp: direct light from fairly 
strong bulbs. I asked myself: “Why 
print a magazine on high-gloss paper 
which reflects so much light?” 

It seems to me that any high-gloss 
paper, when it is held at the right 
angle, will bounce back the light. This 
glare hurts my eyes. It hurts anyone’s 
eyes. 

Now, this is not a criticism of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Before the war, most 
magazines were printed on slick paper. 
Writers either wrote for the pulps, 
which were “low grade,” or the slicks, 
which were “high grade.” 

But, came the war and the need for 
getting more yards of paper out of a 
ton. Came the limit where sheets could 
not be coated. So, coating was forgotten 
—and we got some good light-weight 
sheets uncoated. There was not so 
much glare from these sheets. We 
printed some good pictures on these 
“dull” sheets. The halftones—made for 
the paper—reproduced fairly sharply. 

Now, what I am getting at: Why print 
high-quality magazines on high-gloss 
paper that bounces back the light so it 
hurts the eyes? Is it so the halftones 
will print cleaner? If so, why not run 
more pictures than text? 

Am I right when I say high-gloss 
paper bounces back the light so it hurts 
the eyes? Am I right when I say that 
the uncoated papers—when they carry 
plenty of black ink—are easier to read? 
I don’t know. I think I’d rather read a 
book on a dull white sheet than on a 
slick white sheet. 

Are human beings victims of being 
attracted to anything that’s new and 
shiny? Witness the delight in jewels 
that bounce back the light; in shiny, 
silvery car radiators that are almost 
blinding and probably have been re- 
sponsible for more than one accident 
on the highway (in contrast, consider 
the excellent and efficient non-glare 
paint job on Army cars during the 
war); in glittery ash trays; in highly 
varnished paint jobs, and so on. 

There’s been a trend in soft, dull 
paints for walls (to save the eyes) ; 
more and more house and Office inter- 
iors and fixtures are getting away from 
highly polished surfaces which bounce 
back the light. Indirect lighting is help- 
ing tremendously in eliminating glare. 

Is offset and rotogravure printing 
readily accepted by the public because 
it is printed on paper which does not 
glare? 

Personally, in magazine printing—if 
I have to read the magazines—I would 
hate to see a return to the high-gloss 
papers of prewar days. They are too 
hard on my eyes. A good grade of news- 
print, printed on carefully with good 
black ink, is easier on the eyes for my 
money; and I have a hunch a fair 
segment of the public reacts the same 
way. Perhaps that is one reason the 
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Readers Digest soared up into millions. 
Not so much glare. 

Even the typewriter makers never got 
away from the idea that gloss spells 
class. The one I’m writing on has the 
keys rimmed in a silvery metal which 
reflects the light. 

This is not a criticism of anything. 
Rather, it is a seeking for knowledge. 
Undoubtedly, you have explored this 
paper thing extensively. I think the 
subject would be the makings of an 
article which would gain tremendous 
readership. 

If letterpress sticks to high-gloss pa- 
pers, then give me rotagravure. 

—R. C. M. 

P.S. One more point: Are we sure 
black on white is supreme for legibility 
and eye-ease? Are we sure? White 
paper is hard on the eyes; green is not. 

Reply: “Amen!” 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES 


The question concerning the Reliance 
Washington hand press on page 46 of 
the April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was rather interesting. So far as the 
writer knows, we have had no commu- 
nication from your correspondent. 

Paul Shniedewend & Company was 
organized right after the 1893 World’s 
Fair, so it is quite likely that Reliance 
Washington Hand Press No. B 1470 was 
made quite a while after the organiza- 
tion—perhaps somewhere in the vicinity 
of the year 1900. 

It is seldom that a Washington hand 
press is mentioned that I do not recall 
the term “pulling the lion’s tail.” I also 
recall my father telling abut his expe- 
rience in the office of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News way back in 1861-62 when he 
printed the carrier’s address on silk in 
three colors on the newspaper’s Wash- 
ington hand press. 

He also printed a batch of what he 
called the “Perepa Rose Card.” It was 
a beautiful bunch of roses on a card 
about 4 by 6 inches and was printed 
in seventeen colors. Nothing was known 
about the 4-color process in those days. 

Your correspondent will find the Re- 
liance Washington hand press a mighty 
good representative of that most ex- 
cellent machine, used now mostly for 
pulling good proofs. 

J. Epcar LEE, President 
The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


* * 


TO HOLD BOOK AUCTION 


An auction of ‘books pertaining to the 
printing craft will be held by the Los 
Angeles Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men on June 19, 1946, and will be the 
first auction of books about printing 
held west of the Rocky Mountains. A 
publicity committee has been appointed 
by the president of the club, Robert H. 
Kerr, this committee including Fred 
Smith, Emilio Sales, and Gordon Mat- 
son. The book committee consists of 
George C. Bowring, Frank Hasencamp, 
and Charles Goodan. Perry R. Long, 
who has recently transferred his mem- 
bership to the Los Angeles club, will act 
as technical director of the auction. 

The club is asking its members and 
friends for contributions of books on 
printing, and these books will be sold 
by guest auctioneers. The proceeds from 
the auction are to be used for purchas- 
ing technical and historical books about 
printing and the allied craft for the 
Los Angeles Public Library. 
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STORING GIANT SLUGS 


“You’re sure on the right track, brother. 
Anything that cuts labor hours is dollars 
in the bank.” That statement was made 
to Edwin H. Stuart, of Edwin H. 
Stuart, Incorporated, of Pittsburgh, by 
a skilled technician, who is keenly alert 
to modern labor-saving methods, when 
he was shown the plan Stuart has out- 
lined for complete non-distribution in 
his composing room. That composing 


4© per minute, or one every one and 
one-half seconds. No apprentice boy, he 
says, can sort out, line up, segregate, 
and put away one of these big quads 
every six seconds. 

As a result of this study, Stuart cast 
up several tons of metal into the various 
widths and point sizes, and had a special 
cabinet made for storing them. This 
cabinet, shown in the illustration here, 


Cabinet for storing giant quads, part of the labor-saving system Edwin H. Stuart has installed in 
connection with his plans for complete non-distribution in his typographic service composing room 


room, by the way, has been recognized 
as just about the finest thing of its kind 
there is. 

Stuart has already made a good start 
on his plan. Much of his type and spac- 
ing material is now dumped into the 
metal pot and recast, instead of being 
used over and over, thereby saving dis- 
tribution time as well as giving new, 
unused type and spacing material for 
a large portion of his composition. He 
says it is a great saving in time and 
labor, and is particularly profitable and 
timely when everyone is short of com- 
posing room craftsmen, and the dead 
type piles up until the foreman, in des- 
peration, recruits a night force, or a 
Sunday morning gang, and turns all 
hands loose on the ever rapidly ac- 
cumulating sea of dead type. 

Ed Stuart made a special study of 
the casting of the large, 72-point quads 
and other spacing material. He dis- 
covered that the casting machines would 
produce ten 72-point em quads per 
minute, or one every six seconds. Of the 
smallest width (one pica wide) 72-point 
spacing material, the caster produces 


is six feet high, seven feet wide, and two 
feet deep. It contains twenty-four com- 
partments for storing the various sizes 
of quads, and is fitted with doors to 
keep the material clean and free from 
dust. 

Now, when dead forms are broken up 
on the dead stone, all big quads are 
dumped into the hell box for recasting. 
When big quad cases need refilling, the 
apprentice simply takes them over to 
the cabinet and fills them with new 
material. 

Ed Stuart brings out an important 
point when he says: “A compositor has 
a walking job. He cuts his border and 
arranges the ad he is about to assemble 
on his work bank; then he walks to 
different display cases to set the lines 
of type by hand. If there are only a few 
lines of copy, he may set the text by 
hand, but all day long he is on his feet— 
and walking. The various labor-saving 
devices we have in our composing room 
are destined to limit, so far as possible, 
this walking time—in other words, for 
the purpose of achieving maximum pro- 
duction with a minimum of effort.” 
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Questions on pressroom problems 
will also be answered by mail 


Answers will be kept confidential 
if you so desire and declare 





if accompanied by stamped envelope. 
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STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 

We are taking over a large downtown 
location and wish to add Office supplies 
and stationery to our business, offering 
a complete service to buyers of printing. 
Can you supply us with the names of 
the makers of rubber stamp equipment, 
tools and supplies for gold leaf stamp- 
ing, the ruling machines, engraving ma- 
chines for wedding stationery, and so 
on? Before the war we saw advertising 
of a new type machine for the photoen- 
graving of halftones and zinc etchings. 
Is it on the market now? 

With the same equipment you can 
make rubber stamps and rubber 
printing plates. You may utilize roll 
leaf attachment for platen presses 
for gold leaf stamping. We are send- 
ing you names of suppliers of paper- 
ruling machines, also of equipment 
for copperplate wedding stationery. 
Electrolytic etching machines are 
still on the market. 


WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? 

In a recent chat, participated in 
by a group of executives in the 
graphic arts, one of the group, a 
leading photoengraver, deplored the 
present high cost of plates in let- 
terpress, and said he believed the 
solution would be found in a thin 
plate that could be wrapped around 
the cylinder of a rotary letterpress 
machine and printed faster than 
offset. A lithographer with a photo- 
gelatin department in his plant 
(have you noticed that a number of 
big litho plants have recently added 
this extra string to their bow?) 
said: “What are you waiting for? 
Since the discovery of the means of 
photography and all the succeeding 
research, no less costly method of 
platemaking than the photogelatin 
(collotype) process has been discov- 
ered, and none equal to it as a true, 
continuous tone reproduction. You 
will need an air-conditioned plant 
for mass production, but what of it? 
Every printing plant doing high 
grade work should have air-condi- 
tioning. We have this base estab- 
lished, the finest reproductions are 
possible by the lowest plate cost 
(plastics will make the plate cost 
less) by the photogelatin process. 
From this base why not start at 
once on intensive research into the 





possibilities wrapped up in a mod- 
ern development of photogelatin 
printing? You see, it has the best 
features of the three leading print- 
ing processes. The plate cost is less 
than offset, the plate is intaglio and 
affords the gorgeous inking of gra- 
vure, and this versatile process may 
be printed letterpress-offset or dry- 
offset, without water. 


SNAP-OUT AND ZIGZAG SETS 

In the “Pressroom” department of 
a back issue we noticed your having 
supplied an inquiring reader the name 
of a manufacturer of the collating 
and gluing machines for snap-out form 
production and a list of manufacturers 
of printing equipment by which this 
work is most economically produced. 
We will appreciate complete data. 

The best way to serve you is by 
sending you a complete list of the 
manufacturers of equipment for 
producing snap-out and zigzag sets 
in order that you may get a com- 
plete picture of the available equip- 
ment from which you may select 
machines best fitted to your needs. 

Some of this work is printed on 
flatbed and some on rotary letter- 
press machines, all roll-fed, some 
on sheet-fed offset presses. In the 
letterpress division a large volume 
of this work is printed from rubber 
plates produced in the plant, as well 
as metal plates, the latter generally 
stereotypes of high quality for this 
process of platemaking. 

In addition to the various roll- 
fed presses and rewinders, some 
plants have their own stereotyping 
outfits, collating and gluing ma- 
chines, and machines for such op- 
erations as sewing, wire stitching, 
perforating, and punching. There 
are other special presses which are 
fitted with strike-in equipment. 


SPOT GUMMING ON COIN CARDS 

We are seeking the address of a man- 
ufacturer of a machine which will do 
spot gumming in making special coin 
cards. At the present time we are doing 
this work by hand. 

We are sending you the name re- 
quested. You will find this machine 
a great aid in coin card produc- 
tion, one of those devices which 
makes business tick. 











HAND PRESSES 

Owing to the various types of jobs 
that I am consulted about from time to 
time, such as printing on large size rolls 
of drawings, tracings, blue prints, Van- 
dycks, et cetera, where some data has 
been omitted and which is required to 
be inserted in a specified place on same, 
I am interested in obtaining a small 
hand-operated press known as “Offi- 
cial.” A press by this name was for- 
merly made is now off the market. 

The manufacturers of the platen 
presses make hand presses as well 
as power-operated and self-feeding 
presses. 


HALFTONE PRINT ON ENVELOPE 
Many a user of printed publicity 
has fretted over the waste of space 
on the reverse or back side of en- 
velopes, and some have used this 
space to print type and line cuts. 
However, not all the space can be 
utilized for a plate which covers all 
the reverse side of the envelope, be- 
cause laps and flaps of a made-up 
envelope cause breaks in the ink 
film which mar the print. A print 
of an all-over plate on the back, 
produced by printing on flat sheets, 
cutting out the blanks and making 
them up into the envelopes, is a 
mechanical impossibility because of 
the need of exact register in the 
print when the envelope is made up. 
After much mulling around it was 
found that the problem can not be 
solved on the letterpress platen ma- 
chine—because of the impossibility 
of stripping an envelope printed all 
over from the form—without devis- 
ing a new method of stripping. 
Further research showed that the 
only practicable way to make an 
all-over print on the laps and flaps 
is from a surface of rubber, the ink 
film being transferred from the 
printing plate to the rubber, then to 
the paper as in the offset process; 
or printing by letterpress or anilin 
process direct from a rubber plate. 
Letterpress rubber plate and ani- 
lin processes finally were discarded, 
because the best of high-grade illus- 
tration printing is not practicable 
yet on laps and flaps by these proc- 
esses; first, because only relatively 
coarse screens are practicable with 
rubber plates; second, because the 
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laps and flaps would spoil the rub- 
ber plate during a run. So the off- 
set press was finally selected as the 
best because, first, it is precision 
built; second, by printing on the 
blanket and offsetting the impres- 
sion, the plate is spared the wear 
of contact with the laps and flaps; 
and third, the offset blanket has the 
required resiliency. 

Some wondered why using a thin 
sheet of dental or similar rubber in 
the packing of a letterpress ma- 
chine would not prevent the streaks 
caused by laps and flaps from show- 
ing in the print as well as printing 
from rubber. This is due to the fact 
that, in the final analysis, letter- 
press is a punching process from 
a form in relief, or cameo with 
squeeze, while offset is a squeezing 
process from a plane plate without 
punching. When the film of ink on 
the blanket contacts laps and flaps, 
the resilient rubber unnoticeably 
yields to the extra pressure set up 
by the laps and flaps. On the letter- 
press machine, when the dots (or 
zhall we call them points?) of the 
form contact the laps and flaps the 
film of ink is spread, or broadened, 
on these points more than on those 
‘which do not contact the flaps and 
laps, and the difference in shade is 
noted because the eye causes the 
illusion of a break in the print. Be- 
sides, printing against rubber tends 
to broaden all the dots because they 
punch, whereas the dots on a plane 
plate do not punch. 

Offset having been selected as the 
method, the problem remained of 
locating the process which would 
yield a print like a photograph in 
continuous tones—no dots to be dis- 
torted or partly lost in platemaking 
and printing. Photogelatin printing 
is the only process that can qualify, 
and it has the further advantages 
of being the process with the lowest 
plate and platemaking cost. So the 
photogelatin process was utilized to 
print photo-like prints on the offset 
blanket on a precision press, whence 
they were transferred, without the 
faintest sign of a break or streak in 
the print, to the back of the regular 
commercial No. 10 envelope. 

But, you say, how can an enve- 
lope with a print all over its back be 
fed and delivered? 

In this case, in the bottom left- 
hand corner of the back of the en- 
velope is a panel which contains 
the message of the advertiser, but 
the lettering has been whited out to 
allow room for the grippers. The 
panel is 5144 inches wide and 34 inch 
deep, affording room for two grip- 
pers; even the smaller No. 6 enve- 
lopes can be fed into a large press 
and delivered with two grippers. 
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MECHANICAL OVERLAYS 

Several years ago I taught automatic 
high-speed presswork at a trade school 
for printers, and at that time I used a 
powder for my halftone makeready. I 
am now teaching in a different place 
and would like to use the same powder 
again, but as it was given to me before 
by another pressman, I do not know 
where it was obtained. It came in a 
pound can, and was a powder having a 
near-golden color. I pulled a good proof 
with the ink I was going to use on the 
run (halftone). Next I sprinkled some 
of the powder on the prints of the cuts 
just as they came off the press, heated 
the sheet over a flame until the powder 
hardened and became raised (similar to 
thermography); then with a knife I 
scratched off the highlights and a bit 
off the middle tones, and it was ready 
to place in the packing. It came out 
perfect every time. I want a pound or 
two for some work I have to do. 

There are two principal divisions 
of mechanical overlays: the etched, 
such as the chalk and zinc (and 
plastics, too, if you want to experi- 
ment), and the crested and toasted. 
There are etching machines which 
turn out chalk overlays speedily. 


Pressmen employed in the plants 
where light-sensitized colloids are 
printed photographically are abie 
to experiment with overlays made 
by light with the codperation of 
platemakers, and some have mace 
good overlays in this manner, but 
this field is open to few. 

We are sending you a list of over- 
lay outfits on the market, some of 
which are similar in use to the one 
you refer to. Also in this class is the 
similar expedient of buying from 
the suppliers a thermographic pow- 
der to be crested and toasted, and 
using it in the manner you describe 
to make an overlay. Mechanical 
overlays constitute another field for 
research in the graphic arts. 

It would seem that after all our 
stumbling, fumbling and muddling 
through for five hundred years, the 
graphic arts have at last felt the 
impact of the necessity for research, 
the need for which was emphasized 
in all industries by developments 
brought about by the desperately 
needed improvements in means and 
methods during the war. 
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This section is devoled 
to short and timely items 
concerning men and events 
associated with printing. 
Copy must reach the editor 
by the twentieth of month 
preceding date of issue 








PLANS EXPANSION 

Plans for the erection of an addi- 
tional building to cost in excess of 
$125,000, have just been announced by 
the Brown-Bridge Mills, of Troy, Ohio, 
manufacturers of gummed papers and 
specialties. Rearrangement of manufac- 
turing equipment will be made follow- 
ing completion of the new building unit 
which will materially increase output 
of the factory. The facilities for loading 
cars on the railroad siding will also be 
increased. 

The company began operation in 1928 
with just ten employes and has grown 
steadily under the management of offi- 
cers who are: president, John A. Shar- 
tle; treasurer, P. H. Bridge; secretary. 
S. R. Bridge; vice-president and plant 
manager, A. A. Sanders. 


CHICAGO GROUP EXHIBITS PRINTING 

The 19th annual exhibition of speci- 
mens of printing and lithography of the 
Society of Typographic Arts was held 
at the Chicago Art Institute from March 
16 to 30. Eighteen awards were given to 
designers responsible for the art pro- 
ductions used in the specimens. Three 
members constituted the jury of selec- 
tion and awards: Dan Smith, art direc- 
tor, Poole Brothers; William T. Couch, 
director, University of Chicago Press; 
and Fred Steffen, artist. R. Hunter Mid- 
dleton, who is type designer of the Lud- 
low Typograph Company, is the presi- 
dent of the society. 


AMOS W. BISHOP TO RETIRE 

Amos W. Bishop, the manager of the 
printing department of the University 
of Chicago, will be placed on the retire- 
ment list June 30 in accordance with 
policies of the institution, which call for 
retirement with a pension at 65. 

Mr. Bishop has not made any specific 
plans concerning the manner in which 
he will spend his time thereafter, but 
he has indicated that he will not re- 
main idle. 

He joined the staff of the University 
of Chicago Press in June, 1917, as an 
estimator and “customer” contact man 
—the customers being professors and 
others associated with the university 
who had books, pamphlets, or other 
printed jobs being readied for produc- 
tion, or in process of production. In the 
course of time he was advanced until 
he became superintendent of the plant, 
and upon the retirement of A. C. Mc- 
Farland in 1935, he also assumed re- 
sponsibility for the managership of the 
printing department. 

Not only is the usual run of work 
done in the printing department, for 
the university, which includes all forms 
used by the various other departments, 
but the plant is organized to produce 








books, journals, and pamphlets of a sci- 
entific character not only in the Eng- 
lish language but in foreign languages 
with plenty of specially made charac- 
ters used by ancient scribes in Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syrica, and Egyptian 
languages. 

Mr. Bishop entered the work of the 
University with a background of farm- 
ing and telegraph operating during his 
school days, after which he became the 


AMOS W. BISHOP 


proverbial “printers’ devil” on the staff 
of a weekly newspaper. He served suc- 
cessively as typesetter, foreman and, 
for a while, as a proprietor—all of which 
experiences had to do with weeklies, 
following which he became foreman of 
the Kankakee Daily Republican, then 
owned by Len Small who later became 
governor of Illinois. 

Mr. Bishop became interested in the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men by reason of his having been in- 
vited to deliver an address concerning 
some of the advanced methods which 
he had developed in using stereotypes 
in printing high-grade books. Following 
his talk he joined the club, entered 
into committee and general activities, 
and in 1935 was elected president of 
the club. He has attended numerous 
international conventions, and usually 
“shares his knowledge” in the clinics 
which are features of such gatherings. 


















ELECT OFFICERS 

Officers of the United States Envelope 
Company were elected at a meeting of 
the board of directors, March 14, in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, as follows: 
chairman of board of directors, Willard 
E. Swift; president, Eldon V. Johnson; 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, Arthur F: Peterson; vice-president 
in charge of sales, Frank H. Sellars, 
Jr.; the vice-president in charge of all 
Pacific Coast operations, Joseph S. Fair- 
child; vice-president, Ernest M. Whit- 
comb; secretary and assistant treasurer, 
James Weir; assistant treasu_er, Harry 
G. Sharp; assistant secretary, Luella M. 
Thayer; the general counsel, Ralph W. 
Crowell. 

Magnus F. Peterson, treasurer, and 
Wadleigh B. Drummond, clerk of the 
corporation, were elected at the annual 
meeting of stockholders at Portland, 
Maine, March 8. 


ANNUAL CRUISE PLANS ANNOUNCED 

Reservations for the eighth annual 
graphic arts cruise from Detroit to the 
St. Lawrence River are being received 
now by the Graphic Arts Association 
of Michigan, of which C. C. Means of 
Detroit is manager. The cruise begins 
June 12 and continues for four days. 


SET DATES FOR OFFSET EXHIBITS 
Dates for the exhibition of Books by 
Offset, sponsored by firms interested in 
the promotion of the lithographic proc- 
ess of printing, have been set. The ex- 
hibit will open at the Architectural 
League in New York City, April 29; it 
will be shown at the convention of the 
Lithographers’ National Association at 
Atlantic City, May 12 to 18; and will be 
at Glessner House, Chicago, May 27. 
The exhibit is limited to books that 
have been produced by the offset proc- 
ess during the years 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
National headquarters of the Books by 
Offset Lithography, Incorporated, are 
at 131 East 39th Street, New York City. 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE 

The E. J. Storm Printing Company, 
Dallas, Texas, was among the printing 
firms that received from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington, 
D. C., a Certificate of Merit for produc- 
tion of printing during the war. 


APPOINTED EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Robert F. Hostetter has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Print- 
ing Industry of Pittsburgh, so President 
Arthur W. Rippl has announced. This 
organization, representing the employ- 
ing printers, was formed by a merger of 
the Typothetae of Western Pennsylva- 
nia and the Union Employing Printers 
group. It is affiliated with the Printing 
Industry of America. 
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ANTICIPATE LITTLE CHANGE IN PAPER SHORTAGE 


@ THE PAPER picture has shown little 
change since last month, except that an 
increase in price ceilings and a reduc- 
tion in the transportation charges are 
expected to give a measure of relief by 
stimulating the production and import 
of more wood pulp. 

The Office of Price Administration 
announced on April 11 that producers’ 
ceilings would be raised about 10 per 
cent within ten days. The upward ad- 
justments range from $3 to $9 a ton on 
standard grades comprising 80 per cent 
of market wood pulp and from $4 to 
$12.50 on special grades comprising 3 
per cent of market wood pulp. 

At the same time the OPA announced 
it would reduce by $1 a ton maximum 
transportation charges that are paid by 
the sellers of wood pulp, for all domestic 
and Western Canadian producers, $2 
for the Eastern Canadian producers, and 
$3 for overseas producers. 

The ceiling increase and the reduc- 
tion in the transportation charges is ex- 
pected to attract a limited amount of 
pulp from Sweden. The relief granted 
by the OPA still does not bring the 
price up to what the Swedish producers 
can get in other markets, and a con- 
siderable quantity of second and third 
quarter production has already been 
sold, but one importer told THE INLAND 
PRINTER he expected to see some Swed- 
ish pulp arrive in six or eight weeks. 
He gave no estimate of how much of 
the 700,000 tons originally looked for 
from Sweden this year would arrive in 
this country. Finland may also ship 
a small quantity to the United States. 

Reviewing the paper situation at the 
National Paper Trade Association con- 
vention in New York City early in April, 
Morris C. Dobrow, executive secretary 
of the Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association, said that three factors are 
contributing to the continuing tight 
supply of paper: Decreased shipments 
of pulp from Sweden and the domestic 
shortage of wood pulp; an expected 
squeeze by periodicals on the total white 
paper supply; and constantly increasing 
demands for printing papers to meet 
reconversion needs. 

Commenting on the second factor, 
Mr. Dobrow pointed out that magazines 
are putting on aggressive campaigns 
to increase circulation, the advertising 
space in them has increased 18 per cent 
over last year, and the large publishing 
companies are planning new publica- 
tions calling .for circulations running 
into the millions. 

“No one has put down in black and 
white how much tonnage all these am- 
bitious programs will require,” said Mr. 
Dobrow. “We can only guess that the 
periodicals will go from a consumption 
of something like 700,000 tons to 1,000,- 
000 tons.” 

To meet the situation Mr. Dobrow 
urged printers to buy paper by yardage 
rather than by poundage, or in other 
words use lighter weights to stretch the 
available supply of pulp and paper. 

James F. Newcomb, president of the 
Printing Industry of America, at an 
open session held during the convention 
suggested that the NPTA and the PIA 
cooperate in a voluntary system of 
rationing comparable to the conditions 
existing under the wartime L-120 regu- 
lation, which controlled the weights of 
paper at the manufacturing level. 

In a letter to Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, executive secretary of the NPTA, 
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in which he stressed the necessity for 
an equitable distribution of paper, Mr. 
Newcomb asked four questions: 

1. Have the dealers not been getting 
their proportionate share of the total 
increase in paper production that has 
taken place? 

2. Have the dealers been frozen out 
by the purchase of mills whose supplies 
are, therefore, no longer available to 
the trade? 

3. Has a disproportionate share of 
paper been made available to one or 
another type of user—book, magazine, 
or job printer? 

4. Is the small buyer not receiving his 
proportionate share of the total paper 
available? 

“If the answer to these questions is 
‘yes’ then something ought to be done 
about it,” wrote Mr. Newcomb. 


ip az C742 
Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 


turning to the answers on page 78 of this 
issue? 


1. How many complete Gutenberg Bi- 
bles are said to be in existence in the 
U.S.? If you wanted to buy one, how 
many War Bonds would you have to 
cash in? 

. Having trouble getting paper, and 
froth at the mouth when you see 
“Nasty Stories” magazines in piles on 
the newsstands? Is it true—or false 

. —that the vast quantity of commer- 

cial printing uses up the bulk of pa- 
per wood pulp? 
Strikes seem to be quite prevalent at 
present. So far as printers are con- 
cerned, see how close you can come 
to the correct answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

. Where was the first printers’ strike 
held? 

a. New York c. Cincinnati 
b. Philadelphia d. Boston 

. In what year was the first authen- 

ticated printers’ strike held? 
a. 1786 c. 1750 
b. 1886 d. 1902 

. How many printers went out on the 
first strike? 

a. 26 c. 76 
b. 56 d. 96 

. How much were the printers striking 
for on a weekly wage? 

- Who won the strike? 

. Was this printers’ strike the first au- 
thenticated walk-out in the history 
of American labor? 

. Printers had the first American 
trade union. True or false? 


By R. Randolph Karch 


TRANSFER STITCHER BUSINESS 

Harris-Seybold Company has disposed 
of its interest in the Morrison wire 
stitcher business which has been trans- 
ferred to the Acme Steel Company of 
Chicago. 

R. V. Mitchell, chairman of the board 
of Harris-Seybold Company, in making 
the announcement, explained that be- 
cause the present backlog of orders for 
the Harris offset presses and the Sey- 
bold paper cutters is the greatest in the 
history of the company, and will require 
full capacity production of all its manu- 
facturing facilities, it was deemed wise 
to dispose of the Morrison stitcher busi- 
ness to the Acme organization which is 
qualified to render service required. 
However, the Harris-Seybold Company 
will continue to service the machines 
until the Acme organization can com- 
plete its arrangements to assume full 
responsibility for service on Morrison 
stitching machines and parts. 

“The shift will be accomplished with 
maximum efficiency since Acme Steel 
Company has branch offices and ware- 
houses in all cities where Harris-Sey- 
bold offices are located, and has ample 
production facilities for continuing the 
manufacture of the Morrison line of 
machines,” said Mr. Mitchell. 


FURNISH SYMBOLS FOR BANKS 
Routing symbols, devised by the bank 
management commission of the Amer- 
ican Banking Association to expedite 
sorting of bank checks, are being cast 
from matrices made available by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The 


53-146 
312 


(11A186) 


: 13-24 
1240 


(11A188) 





characters are being supplied to type- 
setters in the two styles shown here- 
with. Both sets of figures must be cast 
on 11-point slugs so that the horizontal 
line under the top figures will be exactly 
in the center when the two slugs are as- 
sembled. The underscore appears with 
the upper line of figures. 


START INK RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The Printing Ink Research Institute, 
recently organized by members of the 
National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers, which will be incorporated as 
a membership organization under the 
state laws of New York, has chosen the 
Lehigh University at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, to become the site of its re- 
search activities. 

Trustees of the Institute have also 
named I. M. Bernstein, who for twenty- 
five years has been in the printing ink 
business, as the employed director of 
research. In its codperative capacity, 
the Lehigh University has announced 
Professor Albert C. Zettlemoyer as its 
representative in charge of the proj- 
ect which the ink manufacturers have 
called a ten-point program. This pro- 
gram includes fundamental research on 
new types of printing inks; relation of 
inks to printing surfaces; codperative 
studies with manufacturers of printing 
machinery and equipment in the devel- 
opment of new processes for reproduc- 
tion; and correlation of research with 
that conducted by other organizations 
in the graphic arts. 

Trustees of the Printing Ink Research 
Institute are: Chairman, Anthony J. 
Math, of Sinclair and Valentine Com- 
pany, New York City; Stuart Braznell, 
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of Braznell Company, St. Louis; Martin 
Driscoll, of Martin Driscoll and Com- 
pany, Chicago; Howard Flint, of How- 


_ard Flint Ink Company, Detroit; and 


Englebert Smith, of Crescent Ink and 
Color Company, Philadelphia. 
Technical advisory committee of the 
Institute consists of James J. Deeney, 
of Bensing Bros. and Deeney, Philadel- 
phia; G. I. Erikson, Braden-Sutphin 
Ink Company, Cleveland; Benjamin 
F. Greenwald, of the Acme Printing Ink 
Company of Chicago; and Albert C. 
Hentschel, of Hill-Hentschel Company, 
St. Louis; and Nat Rosen of Superior 
Printing Ink Company, New York. 


PROMOTES ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The Comfort Printing and Stationary 
Company, St. Louis, expends $100,000 
annually for advertising purposes, so 
Hartley B. Comfort, president of the 
company informed THE INLAND PRINTER. 
He supplied this information: 

“Our company has used 24-sheet post- 
ers and painted spectacular boards for 
six years, giving metropolitan St. Louis 
a complete coverage. In addition, we 
have used car-card advertising, news- 





PAPER DIFFICULTIES 
MAY FORCE G.P.0. TO 
PURCHASE OWN MILLS 


@® DIFFICULTIES in obtaining quotations 
from paper mills and merchants for 
printing papers might force the United 
States Government to acquire and op- 
erate its own paper mills, so A. E. Gie- 
gengack, Public Printer of the United 
States, told the National Paper Trade 
Association at its annual convention 
held in New York City, April 2. He 
complained that recent invitations for 
competitive bids on paper requirements 
met with only 55 per cent success. 

“T have always found that the graphic 
arts and its associated industries can be 
counted on to follow a proper course of 
action when they know and understand 
a problem,” said Mr. Giegengack. “It 
has always been my policy when there 
appeared to be incomplete understand- 
ing between the Government Printing 
Office and the organizations with which 
we deal, to sit down with their repie- 


Serving Business Ince 1900 





One of fifty 24-sheet posters of Comfort Printing Company, St. Louis, which has used these dis- 
plays since 1940. The account is handled by Seearcee Advertising Company, which also maintains 
twenty-five 24-sheet billboards for another printer, the Shallcross Printing Company, also of St. Louis 


paper and radio, plus a generous use of 
direct mail. Our annual budget is in 
an excess of $100,000 for the advertising 
for our printing business. This space is 
handled through the Seearcee Adver- 
tising agency.” 

Mr. Comfort suggested that “there 
are printers who believe in using adver- 
tising to promote their business.” 


INSTITUTE NEEDS $200,000 


Contributions toward the endowment 
fund of the printing department of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology have 
been received from 150 printing firms 
in thirty cities up to April 4, according 
to Glen U. Cleeton, chairman of the 
fund-raising campaign which will be 
concluded July 1. 

Mr. Cleeton said that the campaign 
was launched with the idea of provid- 
ing income for the support of scholar- 
ships in the school, for research work, 
and for regular operating expenses. For 
each dollar subscribed to the fund by 
friends of the institution by July 1, the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
agreed to add two dollars. The balance 
to be raised amounts to $200,000. 

All contributions may be sent to Mr. 
Cleeton, chairman, the Printing Endow- 
ment Fund, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 





sentatives for a full discussion. In this 
way we have nearly always kept our 
relations on an entirely satisfactory 
basis.” 

He continued by saying that the situ- 
ation in obtaining paper for Govern- 
ment needs since the close of the war 
has developed to the point where the 
Civilian Production Administration, 
“which still retains all the war powers 
of the War Production Board,” was ap- 
pealed to and that as soon as the seri- 
ousness of the situation was recognized, 
the GPO was promised the CPA’s entire 
coéperation. 

“We have helped to organize a section 
within the Administration similar to 
the war organization which will devote 
itself solely to seeing that we get our 
paper, going even to the length, if nec- 
essary, of issuing directives for manu- 
facture of paper for the Government,” 
continued Mr. Giegengack. “I recognize 
that these appeals to the industry in 
emergencies do not constitute a satis- 
factory long-term arrangement for the 
Government. The life of the Civilian 
Production Administration will be lim- 
ited, and we will find ourselves, eventu- 
ally, in the position of being without 
power to direct that the Government be 
furnished the needed paper. Eventually, 
also, the Government’s needs will be- 
come routine, and the emergency argu- 





ment will lose its force. It is possible 
that when that time comes, commercial 
accounts may, for whatever reasun, still 
be more attractive than Government 
business. So what then? 

“Well, the Government Printing Of- 
fice has been considering whether it 
should follow the example of other pub- 
lishers and acquire its own mills, thus 
relieving the industry of the necessity 
of supplying the Government’s admit- 
tedly uncertain and variable volume. If 
we should build up such an assured 
source of supply, the burden on the in- 
dustry would be greatly reduced and we 
would need to come to you only for pro- 
viding the specialties we might need.” 

Mr. Giegengack asked the paper mer- 
chants to give thought to the Govern- 
ment’s problem and give him advice. He 
said that he talked with a representa- 
tive of the Curtis Publishing Company 
about the problem and that he was 
given the reason for the publishers hav- 
ing purchased their own mills because, 
“self-preservation was the first law of 
nature.” 

Continuing, the Public Printer urged 
that the paper merchants not only give 
thought to the problem of the Govern- 
ment, but that they talk about it with 
the paper mills which they represent 
and urge them to furnish the GPO with 
the paper it requires. 

“My only reason for being here today 
is to try to put before you the obligation 
of: paper mills and dealers to furnish 
the Government Printing Office with 
paper it requires,” explained Mr. Gie- 
gengack. “The printing is being done for 
your Government and mine, and should 
have the highest priority. I feel that 
this matter is the responsibility of ev- 
erybody in the industry, that it is not 
just my own personal problem.” 

During his address, Mr. Giegengack 
reviewed some of the ways in which the 
paper is being used by the Government 
agencies, particularly by the Veterans 
Administration, which will require dur- 
ing the current year five million dollars 
worth of printing. 

“If the failure to outfit veterans with 
artificial limbs, for example, is traced to 
delay in the Government Printing Office 
to supply application forms, or instruc- 
tions, or rulings, I expect the Public 
Printer to be charged with it,” explained 
the speaker. “If, after the country’s ed- 
ucational institutions have organized to 
take in a million student veterans, ad- 
mission is delayed because processing 
applications is held up for want of print- 
ing, I am positive that the President, the 
Congress, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration will pull no punches on me. If 
the fault lies in the failure of the paper 
industry to give us enough stock when 
we need it, I certainly intend to put all 
the facts on the table. I hope it will not 
come to this.” 


OFFERS REPRINTS OF ARTICLES 

Reprints of two authoritative articles 
on rainbow fountain printing and split 
fountain printing have been made avail- 
able without any charge to the printing 
industry by the Printing Machinery 
Company of Cincinnati. These articles 
were written for magazine publication 
by W. D. Molitor, sales director of Ed- 
ward Stern & Company, Philadelphia. 

In announcing the reprints, Lee Au- 
gustine, vice-president of the Printing 
Machinery Company, said that his firm 
was interested in technical literature 
on these subjects because it manufac- 
tures Flicker fountain dividers. 
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P.L.A. TACKLES PAPER PROBLEM 

Sale of paper mills to paper consum- 
ing industries is seriously interfering 
with supplies available for the commer- 
cial printing industry of the United 
States, so the speakers declared at the 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Printing Industry of America, held 
in Hot Springs, Vi.ginia, March 14 and 
15. The board authorized the officers of 
the PIA to take whatever other action 
they deemed wise to cope with the pa- 
per problem and to protect the interests 
of the commercial printing industry. 

Another subject discussed was the re- 
cruitment of war veterans into the in- 
dustry under Public Laws Nos. 346 and 
16, by which they can get subsistence 
from the Government while they are 
learning trades. S. F. Beatty, secretary 
and general manager of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois, described 
the analyses of job classifications by his 
organization for letterpress and litho- 
graphic shops and for office positions. 
He announced these “on-the-job” train- 
ing programs had received the Official 
approval of both the Federal and State 
authorities. 

James R. Brackett, general manager 
of the PIA, reported that 5,000 veterans 
have thus far been placed in the indus- 
try for training under these laws. 

Both the union employers section and 
the open-shop group of the PIA held 
their individual meetings prior to the 
PIA board meeting. The union group 
announced the compilation of a record 
of labor contracts from more than 100 
printing centers of the country. The 
open-shop section, known as the Master 
Printers section, has just appointed C. 
Henry Henneberg, of Washington, D.C., 
as its employed secretary. 


PURCHASE SUPPLY CONCERN 

Two brothers—Benjamin W. Lamson, 
Jr., and Alfred W. Lamson—have pur- 
chased the G. C. Dom Supply Company, 
Cincinnati, from Mrs. Hannah L. Dom, 
widow of the late Gilbert C. Dom, who 
founded the business in 1905. Both of 
the Lamsons served in naval aviation 
during the war, and are entering the 
graphic arts equipment business with a 
background of education in Yale Uni- 
versity and business experience. A tech- 
nical department has been installed to 
service printers and lithographers. 


PATTERSON DIRECTS MAGAZINE 

De Witt A. Patterson, a member of 
the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the former president of the 
Chicago Club; and former vice-president 
of the International, has been appointed 
as general director of the international 
publication division of the Crowell-Col- 
lier Publishing Company. 

In this capacity Mr. Patterson left 
March 22 for Europe and the Near East, 
where for the next several months he 
will confer with publishers on plans for 
a new international magazine to be dis- 
tributed throughout the world by a 
novel plan involving associate publish- 
ers in each country. 

Mr. Patterson is taking with him a 
dummy of the new magazine which was 
prepared by Ken Purdy, wartime edi- 
tor of Victory, which was published for 
the OWI by Crowell-Collier. The new 
publication will be a medium for export 
advertising, and the revenue from this 
source will be apportioned among the 
associate publishers who print and dis- 
tribute editions in their countries. Posi- 
tives of editorial and advertising pages 
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will be prepared in this country, then 
sent to foreign plants for printing by 
whatever process is available—lithogra- 
phy, gravure, or letterpress. 

This will be Mr. Patterson’s third trip 
to Europe and the East. Former chief 
of the Publications Printing Division of 
the OWI, he represented that govern- 
ment agency abroad twice before. This 
time, in addition to his Crowell-Collier 
assignment, he will again act as foreign 
representative of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen. 
On previous trips he found a lively in- 
terest in the Craftsmen movement, but 
learned that the conditions were not yet 
favorable for organizing any local clubs 
there. The board of governors of the 
New York Club has authorized Mr. 
Patterson to accept European crafts- 
men as members of the New York Club 
until such time as they can form their 
own. He hopes to bring back with him 
a representative of the industry who 
will speak at a European night planned 
for next Fall by the New York Club. 


LORNE CUMMINGS 


HONOR IOWA LEADERS 

Persons who have served as presi- 
dents of trade associations and other 
business and professional groups in 
Iowa are being presented with certifi- 
cates of leadership by the Register and 
Tribune Company, of Des Moines. The 
awards are made at annual conventions 
of the various organizations, most of 
which are held in Des Moines. 


KAUFMAN JOINS LABEL FIRM 


Lieutenant Herbert Kaufman, USNR, 
has been appointed as assistant to the 
president and director of advertising 
and sales activities of the Ever Ready 
Label Corporation, New York City, pro- 
ducers of printed gummed labels, an- 
nounced Sidney Hollaender, president. 

Before entering service two years ago, 
Lieutenant Kaufman was director of 
advertising, public relations, and sales 
promotion for General Printing Ink, in 
which capacity he directed the popular 
“Printing and Advertising Clinics” that 


NEIL POWTER 


. Cummings anil Veil eo owter are 
Ci —_ on Arrangements 
for Craftsmen s — in oe 


September 8, 9, 10, and 11 are the 
dates that have been set for the twen- 
ty-seventh annual convention of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Montreal, Canada, 
is the city chosen for this gathering 
of printing house executives, and the 
Mount Royal Hotel is headquarters. 

There are 68 clubs in the Interna- 
tional Association. Five of these are 
in Canada, and Montreal is the fourth 
largest in the association. So Mont- 
real craftsmen, who have adopted 


“Montreal—Votre Rendezvous” as 
the slogan for the convention, are 
outdoing themselves to make this a 
noteworthy and memorable event. 
Committees for handling every 
phase of the convention have been 
appointed, and are already hard at 
work under the joint chairmen of the 
general convention committee, Lorne 
Cummings, of the Standard Paper 
Box Company, Limited, and Neil 
Powter, of Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Limited. s 
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were sponsored by GPI. He was an 
organizer and a vice-president of the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, for- 
mer secretary-treasurer of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, and 
publicity director of the Young Print- 
ing Executives Club of New York. 

He served in the Publications Divi- 
sion of the Navy, Washington, D. C., 
where he was liaison officer between 
the Navy and the Government Printing 
Office. Shortly before his return to the 
industry he was transferred to the In- 
formational Service of the Navy and 
stationed in Seattle. 


FRED A. WHITE 

Fred A. White, the manager since 1934 
of the Chicago agency of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, died March 
5 in Chicago. 

Mr. White joined the Mergenthaler 
organization in 1919 as a member of 
the sales staff, after having worked in 
composing rooms of printers and news- 
paper Offices, principally in Kentucky, 
in which state he was born. 


VETERANS’ SUPERSENIORITY 


In the first case that involves a claim 
of superseniority to reach the Circuit 
Court of appeals the veteran lost, states 
a special bulletin prepared by J. Ray- 
mond Tiffany, General Counsel of the 
Book Manufacturers Institute, Incorpo- 
rated, in collaboration with Benjamin 
Werne, J.S.D. The veteran, in the case 
at issue, after being reinstated was laid 
off while other non-veteran workers 
with longer seniority records were re- 
tained, in accordance with the com- 
pany’s union contract, which provided 
that decrease in working force was to 
be based on length of service. 

The lower court’s decision indicated 
that veterans are entitled to superse- 
niority status in reemployment, the 
right to obtain and retain a former job 
even though it may mean the demotion 
or discharge of other employes with 
greater seniority, in a violation of the 
union contract. 

The reversal by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the lower court’s decision, 


H. A. LEGGE, W.B. ZIMMERMAN 
HEAD NEWLY CONSOLIDATED 
PAPERMAKING CORPORATION 
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* 
a 
° In the merger of the Aetna Paper 
® Company, of Dayton, Ohio, and 
@ the Howard Paper Company, of 
e Urbana, Ohio, Harry A. Legge, of 
e Urbana, who succeeded the late 
e Colonel H. M. Howard as presi- 
e dent, remains as president of the 
e consolidated corporation, which 
e Will operate under the name of the 
i Howard Paper Mills, Incorporated. 
a W. B. Zimmerman, of Franklin, 
becomes executive vice-president. 
Both Mr. Legge and Mr. Zim- 
merman, with the other executives 
of the company, were closely asso- 
ciated with Colonel Howard during 
his operation of four mills, the 
Howard Paper Company and the 
Aetna Paper Company having been 
organized by Colonel Howard more 


than forty years ago. 


lopes as in the past. 


The consolidation of the two 
companies forms one of the largest 
manufacturers of fine printing 
papers in the United States, which 
also means in the world. With its 
subsidiaries, the Maxwell Paper 
Company, of Franklin, and the 
Dayton Envelope Company, of 
Dayton, the newly formed corpora- 
tion continues the production of 
the same complete line of business 
and commercial papers and enve- 
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continues the bulletin, only adds to the 
existing confusion. The appellate court 
claims that the Selective Service Act 
provision that the “employer shall re- 
store such person to such position or to 
a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay,” does not grant supezseniority to 
the veteran, since his job is subject to 
the same conditions as his old job, in- 
cluding layoff. Layoff is not interpreted 
to be a discharge, which was prohibited 
by the Act for one year after the vet- 
eran’s restoration to the job. 

The bulletin also refers to a House 
Bill which is now being considered, in 
an attempt to ease the situation and to 
relieve employers of financial liability 
for granting superseniority in accord- 
ance with the Selective Service rulings. 
However, until the Supreme Court de- 
cides the issue, the bulletin states the 
veterans’ cases against employers not 
granting them superseniority will be 
held in suspense by Selective Service. 
The latter will not insist upon immedi- 
ate reemployment of veterans, although 
the unions will proceed to institute the 
demands for reemployment of workers 
displaced by veterans whom they claim 
were “wrongfully” laid off, discharged, 
and demoted. 


MAJOR ZELLER RETIRES 

After twenty-seven years of continu- 
ous service to the printing industry of 
Baltimore, Maryland, Major Fred W. 
Zeller retired on March 31. Major Zeller 
has been one of the outstanding experts 
on cost accounting as it applies to the 
printing field, and through his many 
years of activity as cost accountant of 
the Baltimore association the assistance 
he has given printers on their cost find- 
ing and accounting problems brought 
him wide recognition. He also served as 
the wartime executive secretary of the 
Baltimore Graphic Arts Association, 
welding the printers of the city together 
in close codéperation during the trying 
war years. 

Prior to his connection with the Bal- 
timore association, Major Zeller was a 
field representative for the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. 

Baltimore printers devoted their reg- 
ular luncheon meeting on March 28 to 
a testimonial dinner for Major Zeller, 
and his wide circle of friends over the 
country sent expressions of good wishes 
for continued health and happiness. 


MAKES SHIPMENT BY AIR 

J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, 
made its first air freight shipment re- 
cently from Buffalo to New York City. 
The plane’s cargo consisted of about 
30,000 copies of the Omnibook, a pock- 
et-size monthly. 

The company is extremely interested 
in the results of this shipment, as it 
prints many national magazines and 
pocket-size novels. Most of this print- 
ing is distributed country-wide, and the 
possibilities of air freight, at least in 
special cases, are being carefully con- 
sidered, said a spokesman for the print- 
ing firm. 

“Air freight shipping time from Buf- 
falo to New York City is one hour and 
45 minutes,” the spokesman said. “So 
most of the books in this shipment will 
be distributed and many of them sold 
the same day they are shipped. Since 
timeliness is a big factor in newsstand 
sales, the time gained by air freight 
shipment should increase sales.” 

About two days time was saved in 
this particular shipment, which weighed 
three tons. 
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PRINTING EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

“Graphic Arts Education in the First 
Year of Peace” is the general theme se- 
lected for the three day conference on 
graphic arts education, according to the 
announcement issued by Fred J. Hart- 
man, educational director of National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. 
The Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, has been selected headquarters 
for the conference, which will be held 
June 13, 14, and 15. 

Organized tours to points of histor- 
ical interest, including the Franklin In- 
stitute, have been scheduled, and the 
annual banquet will be held on Friday 
evening. Details of the discussion pro- 
grams are now being completed and 
will be announced later. The program 
for Saturday, however, includes confer- 
ences on veteran training and student 
activities, these to be followed by the 
annual business meeting. 


40-HOUR WEEK MAINTAINED 

Employing printers of Denver won in 
negotiations with the Typographical 
Union by maintaining the 40-hour work 
week, and settled for a basic wage of 
$57.50 a week, in face of the demands 
of the union for $61.50. No holidays 
with pay are provided for in the con- 
tract, but the employers agreed to pay 
for two weeks of vacation with pay, in 
place of the provision of one week in 
the old contract. 


OTTO R. ROHR 


Otto R. Rohr, formerly president of 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Company, 
Rochester, New York, died on March 19 
in his Rochester home after a long ill- 
ness. He was 75 years of age. He started 
to work with the Stecher Lithographic 
Company in 1905 as an accountant and 
was named president in 1920. He con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1933 when 
the firm was merged with the Traung 
Label & Lithograph Company, of San 
Francisco, to form the Stecher-Traung 
concern. He was president of the new 
concern for one year, then became the 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
retired in 1936. 


CELEBRATES SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

The Cooper Press, Providence, Rhode 
Island, has purchased and now occupies 
a building containing 6,800 square feet 
of floor space at 1084-86 Westminster 
Street. 

The press was established twenty-five 
years ago, and the management plans 
to observe its silver anniversary. 


STARTS $15,000,000 EXPANSION 

A $15,000,600 expansion program was 
started by Curtis Publishing Company 
during March with the beginning of 
building operations on its new printing 
plant in Sharon Hill, just outside Phila- 
delphia on a 100-acre site. 

The initial building will be 1,200 feet 
long and 375 feet wide, to be built on 
two levels to accommodate new types of 
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Here are the answers to the quiz on page 74. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 


ie on 


1. Ten. And you’d have to raise 100 
grand for each Gutenberg Bible you 
might want to buy—provided you 
could find a seller. 

. False. Only 8 per cent of wood pulp 
is consumed in commercial printing. 
Contrast that with the 43 per cent 
used for board, over 16 per cent for 
newspapers, and 12 per cent for 
wrapping paper and bags! 

. b—Philadelphia. 

. a—1786, just 160 years ago! 

. a—Only 26, which was just about all 
there were in that town. 

. Six dollars weekly (yes, we said $6.00 
per week!) They were receiving $5.85. 

. The employes won the 15 cents. 

. Yes. 

. No; you probably guessed wrong! Not 
the printers, but the shoemakers. 
The name: “Federal Society of Jour- 
neymen Cordwainers.” Site: Phila- 
delphia. Date: 1794. 


By R. Randolph Karch 


rotary presses, some of which will weigh 
as much as 600,000 pounds (300 tons) 
each. 

Results of research during the past 
decade, which has cost the company 
millions of dollars, will go into the con- 
struction of the new plant. Among re- 
cent developments, some of which have 
been put into effect in the company’s 
present establishment in Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, are quick-drying 
inks for letterpress web perfecting two- 
side printing; four-color web perfect- 
ing, two-side printing presses at greatly 
increased speeds; control of materials 
that enter into the mass production of 
printing, such as the plates, paper, ink, 
rollers, and glues; and high-speed bind- 
ing equipment. 

While the unit under construction is 
not expected to be completed until July, 
1947, it is the hope of the management 
that part of the new building will be 
available for production work during 
the coming winter. Shipping facilities 
at the new plant will be such that 50 
freight cars can be loaded and unloaded 
in a day, and this will be stepped up to 
a capacity of 100 cars daily. 
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CY NORTON TAKES NEW JOB 

Cy Norton has resigned from his pos- 
ition as the manager of sales promotior 
and public relations of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, effective on April 1, ta 
accept a position with the Association 
of National Advertisers with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

Mr. Norton has been connected with 
the Strathmore organization since 1917. 
He came advertising manager in 1922, 
and was advanced from time to time 
until he reached his position as man- 
ager of sales promotion and the public 
relations director. His interest and ac- 
tivities extended beyond his own com- 
pany, he having served as an executive 
and on the committees of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, 
the War Advertising Council, the Paper 
Makers Advertising Association, as well 
as other groups. 


ARTHUR S. OVERBAY PUBLICIZED 

Typographic Service Company, which 
recently moved to enlarged quarters in 
Indianapolis, was the subject of a fea- 
ture write-up which appeared in the 
Indianapolis News on March 8. A pic- 
ture of its Monotype department illus- 
trated the article; and references were 
made to the founding of the company 
by Arthur S. Overbay in 1923; its steady 
growth in the field of advertising typog- 
raphy since that time; its service to 
printers and advertising users and the 
agencies; its wartime record, and its 
being one of the firms participating in 
the plan of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce to exhibit the industries 
of that city in the Union Station. 

Mr. Overbay is president of the Ad- 
vertising Typographers of America, and 
is a past president of the International 
Trade Composition Association. The 
typography of Glenn M. Pagett, layout 
chief and general superintendent of the 
plant, has frequently appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ASSIGNED TO WISCONSIN AREA 

Leonard G. Smith has been named 
as production engineer of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, serving the 
trade in Wisconsin and Upper Michi- 
gan. His previous experience included 
twelve years association with the Wis- 
consin Cuneo Press, Milwaukee; several 
years with metropolitan newspapers; 
and as production manager in the in- 
dustrial division of the Cramer-Kras- 
selt Company, Milwaukee. He succeeds 
Doyle Jacobs, who has been transferred 
to the Chicago agency, covering part of 
metropolitan Chicago. 


PLANS EXPOSITION 

Printers of Kansas will be invited to 
codperate in the movement sponsored 
by the Printing Industry of Wichita to 
conduct a Graphic Arts Exposition and 
Cavalcade of Printing similar to the 
show staged in St. Louis in November, 
1944, Its purpose will be to educate the 


Construction has been started on this new printing plant of the Curtis Publishing Company at Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania, just outside Philadelphia 
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public concerning the importance of the 
industry to the local community. 

To obtain all the facts necessary to 
adequate planning for the event which 
will take place some time this year, the 
Wichita printers invited the promoters 
of the St. Louis show to a meeting of 
printers in Wichita, to give them the 
benefit of their knowledge. Fred Win- 
sor, executive vice-president of the St. 
Louis Associated Printers and Lithog- 
raphers, and Donald Pyke, of Graham 
Paper Company, who managed the St. 
Louis exposition, responded and gave 
the inside story of the show as con- 
ducted in 1944. 


LINOTYPE PLANT ON STRIKE 


The Linotype Company’s plant in 
Brooklyn, New York, has been shut 
down since March 1, as the result of a 
strike called by Local 475, United Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, CIO, the bargaining agent for 
factory production employes. The gen- 
eral offices in Brooklyn also were closed 
at the same time by mass picketing. 

In a statement issued to the industry 
by President J. T. Mackey of the com- 
pany, attention is called to the fact that 
this strike halts the company’s all-out 
effort to meet the urgent requirements 
of the printing and publishing industry 
for new typesetting equipment, replace- 
ment parts, and accessories. 

Mr. Mackey states that “prior to the 
beginning of the 1946 labor contract 
year, Local 475 served upon the com- 
pany flat demands for an immediate 
general wage increase and other mon- 
etary concessions so unreasonable that 
the granting of them would have meant 
the virtual liquidation of the business 
through the pay envelope.” 

In comment on the strike situation, 
Mr. Mackey said: “The printing and 
publishing industry can rest assured 
that had there been any reasonable 
way by which we could have avoided 
a cessation of our operations we would 
have seized upon it. But, caught be- 
tween an ever-rising floor of costs and 
a Government-fixed ceiling of prices, 
we find ourselves in a position from 
which there is no escape. Consequently, 
we are left with no choice but to take 
the position that we can not further 
add to our costs without a compensat- 
ing offset in prices. 

“Sixty years of serving a cause,” con- 
tinues Mr. Mackey, “does not result in 
fleeting relationships. We think that we 
understand the trade and its problems. 
We hope that the trade will now try to 
understand the dilemna in which we 
find ourselves. The obvious solution lies 
in higher prices for our products. We 
do not like that, any more than you do, 
but we see no other way to meet labor’s 
present unreasonable demands. How- 
ever, even that answer is apparently 
denied us now by the Government. 

“Orders, regulations, and public state- 
ments keep coming out of Washington. 
Pains are taken to reassure everyone 
concerned with wage disputes, but all 
the risks are left squarely on industry’s 
shoulders. We are reminded of the old 
manager who sent his battered prize- 
fighter out of his corner with the brave 
words, ‘He can’t hurt us!’” 


ERECTS $36,000 BUILDING 


North Shore Printers, Incorporated, 
of Waukegan, Illinois, has started erec- 
tion of a $36,000 building, 90 by 145 feet, 
to house the printing plant. James J. 
Callahan is president of the company. 








SWEENEY IS HONORED AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


© James H. SWEENEY, the western sales 
manager of Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, was the honored guest at a 
testimonial dinner in Chicago on April 
5. Bernard Snyder, the president of the 
Printers Supplymens Guild of Chicago, 
who arranged the dinner, was toast- 
master and climaxed the evening’s pro- 
gram by presenting Mr. Sweeney witha 
bound volume of individual letters from 
about 200 friends who expressed their 
appreciation of Mr. Sweeney’s activi- 
ties during his thirty-seven years of 
service with the Lanston organization. 

Other friends, representative of the 
various branches of the printing indus- 
try, were among the speakers, each of 
whom had been informed to say what 





JAMES H. SWEENEY 


they had to say in words that could be 
set in 3,000 ems of type. In consequence 
of the definite “order” which all speak- 
ers seemingly understood, except one, 
who said he was a pressman and never 
did understand the lingo of the com- 
posing room, the speeches were short 
and varied, some humorous and others 
in a serious strain. 

C. C. Means, now executive secretary 
of the Graphic Arts Association of 
Michigan, who more than twenty-five 
years ago had been employed by the 
Lanston organization in Chicago under 
the supervision of Mr. Sweeney, men- 
tioned that “Jim” had a reputation of 
being lenient with expense accounts of 
the men on the staff, but that he worked 
on the principle that a dishonest man 
would soon work himself out of the or- 
ganization. He commented that the pol- 
icy had been successful. He remarked 
that Sweeney, as a friend of his friends, 
had been instrumental in helping many 
men over difficult places in life. 

Arthur S. Overbay, of the Advertising 
Typographers, Indianapolis, said that 
Sweeney had found people fine to deal 
with because he was “fine” himself, and 
expected to find the right kind of peo- 
ple in the business world. Directing his 
remarks to the honored guest, person- 
ally, he said: 

“You’re a grand character, Jim, and 
that’s why we love you.” 

Frank M. Sherman was spokesman 
for the Philadelphia and the New York 


group of visitors representing the Lans- 
ton organization who made the special 
trip to Chicago to pay homage to their 
associate. He introduced the new presi- 
dent of the company, Joseph F. Cos- 
tello; vice-president, Stanley E. Haigh, 
both of Philadelphia, and Richard 
Beresford, who is the manager of the 
New York office. 

In his eulogy of Mr. Sweeney, Mr. 
Sherman said that he personally had 
frequently consulted with the honored 
guest and had received benefits from 
his counseling; that Mr. Sweeney was 
preéminently successful as a salesman, 
adviser, friend, and boss; that he had 
been instrumental in helping a lot of 
men get into business, and had aided 
others to stay in business. 

Dr. John A. Lapp, noted as an econ- 
omist, said he was a brother-in-law of 
Sweeney’s and he had always found him 
“rippling with wit and happiness.” 

Carl E. Dunnagan, introduced by 
Chairman Snyder as one of the men 
who organized the Printing Industry of 
America while he served as president 
of the Graphic Arts Association of Ili- 
nois, caused laughter when he said that 
the only thing he had against Sweeney 
was caused by “jealousy” because Swee- 
ney knew Dunnagan’s wife before he 
did, and used to hold her on his knee 
(and then he added), “when she was a 
child.” Dunnagan read a poem about 
“if you love him, tell him now” express- 
ing the idea that it is not well to wait 
“till the parson makes oration, and he 
lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow.” 

Others who spoke included J. Gus 
Liebenow, who represented the Printers 
Supplymens Guild; Edward H. Chris- 
tensen, president of the Chicago Club of 
of Printing House Craftsmen; Walter 
S. Uden, president of the Monotype 
Club of Chicago, and Richard S. Hirsch, 
an old chum of Sweeney’s. 

Chairman Snyder read excerpts of 
some of the letters contained in the 
bound volume presented to Mr. Swee- 
ney. One referred to him as “congenial, 
lovable, and faithful to a throng of 
friends,’ and another was a toast “to 
one of the grandest Irishmen with whom 
the Lord ever graced this world.” 

In addition to the book presented to 
Sweeney, he was given an order for a 
Zenith radio, to be delivered sometime 
in the future; a gold pen and pencil set, 
and a watch. The attention of the au- 
dience was directed to a huge horse- 
shoe of carnations, about ten feet high 
and the other dimensions in proportion, 
which was on the stage upon which the 
orchestra was stationed. 

When Sweeney arose to respond to 
the eulogies, he was prevented from 
speaking by the ovation given to him by 
his audience of 300 friends, who arose, 
clapped their hands, and cheered. 

“Is my face red!” exclaimed Mr. 
Sweeney. 

Then he said that in his fondest 
dreams he never had conjured the one 
that such a thing could ever happen to 
him, and he suggested that he might 
even then be dreaming. He likened the 
affair to the climax of a good novel or 
a Stage play, and referred to the man- 
ner in which he would utilize his gifts 
—the radio, the pen and pencil, and the 
watch which would record the time that 
would be increasingly precious to him. 
He concluded by remarking that he ap- 
preciated all the nice things his friends 
have said and done and would “treasure 
them in his heart until its last beat.” 
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CHARLES H. ARMSTRONG 

Charles H. Armstrong, the president 
of the McCormick-Armstrong Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, died March 13, at the 
age of 65. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Alice Johnson Armstrong, and two 
sons, Robert J. and Edward W., both 
of whom served in the recent war. 

Mr. Armstrong was nationally known 
because of his participation in organi- 
zations designed to promote the welfare 
of printers and lithographers, besides 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

He was born on Terre Haute, Indiana, 
November 6, 1880; was taken to Kansas 


CHARLES H. ARMSTRONG 


in 1885, where his father engaged in 
newspaper publishing in several towns. 
It was in his father’s shops that Charles 
learned the printing business. After his 
high school education, he worked in a 
number of places, and in 1908 went to 
Wichita, where he started in business 
for himself. In 1912, he became associ- 
ated with A. G. McCormick, and they 
started the firm which bore both of 
their names. Mr. McCormick died in 
1926 and Mr. Armstrong succeeded him 
as president of the company. In addi- 
tion, he was treasurer of McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, which is 
a publisher of educational literature. 


PURCHASE ENVELOPE PLANT 

The United States Envelope Company 
has announced the purchase of the en- 
velope manufacturing plant of E. C. 
Palmer & Company, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. The equipment will eventually 
be incorporated in a new plant which 
the United States Envelope Company is 
establishing in the southwest. 


CASPER JOHNSON 

Casper Johnson, for 42 years a repre- 
sentative of the Dodson Printers Sup- 
ply Company, covering the southeastern 
states, and a member of. the sales staff 
of the Miehle Printing Press and Man- 
ufacturing Company since July, 1945, 
died on March 9 after a week’s illness 
at his residence in Atlanta, Georgia. 


ARTHUR BENTLEY 

Arthur Bentley, for twenty-two years 
president of the Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, died in 
Chicago on April 3. 

He was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, on December 14, 1876. Becoming a 
chartered accountant, when he was 
twenty-six years of age, he came to the 
United States and joined Price, Water- 
house and Company, well known pub- 
lic accountants. Soon after his arrival 
in this country he qualified as a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, receiving his 
certificate through the University of 
Illinois. . 

In 1905 Mr. Bentley became associ- 
ated with the late William V. Kelley 
who, having merged his foundry busi- 
ness with the American Steel Foundries, 
had become its president. When Mr. 
Kelley acquired controlling interest in 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Company in 1910, he named 
Mr. Bentley as first vice-president. In 
1924 Mr. Bentley was elected to the 
presidency of the Miehle company, and 
he retained that position until the time 
of his death. 

Other companies in the printing in- 
dustry in which he was a governing fac- 
tor included the Kimble Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago; the Miehle Printing and 
Manufacturing Company Limited, Lon- 
don; and the International Equipment 
Company for the Graphic Arts Limited, 
of Berne, Switzerland. He was also 
financially interested in companies out- 
side the graphic arts. 

Mr. Bentley is survived by his widow; 
his son, Ford Bentley, who is advertis- 
ing manager of the Miehle organiza- 
tion; and two daughters. 


WINS ANOTHER DISTINCTION 


Kenneth Kirk Hicks, as a pilot with” 


the United States Army Eighth Air 
Force won distinction flying 36 combat 
missions over Germany, and for that 
service was advanced to the rank of 
captain, which title he now holds in the 
Officers Reserve Corps. His first move 
after retiring from active army service 
was to enter the printing business in the 
estimating and production department 
of the Dean-Hicks Company, of Grand 
Rapids, of which his grandfather, the 
late Albert S. Hicks was a co-founder, 
and of which his father, Kenneth K. 
Hicks, is president. 

Now Captain Hicks has achieved an- 
other distinction which is partly acci- 
dental. He became the one-hundredth 
member of the Grand Rapids Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, at the April 
meeting of the club, and was inducted 
with enthusiasm by President Herman 
Verseput. 

Next September, Captain Hicks will 
continue his education as a student in 
the printing business by entering the 
printing department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh. 


BUYS TRADE PLANT 

Frank W. Elliott, formerly with the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
and trade composition plants, is now 
the president of the Mono Typesetting 
Company,-which recently purchased the 
trade plant formerly owned by Thomas 
S. Pratt & Son, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Associated in the enterprise with Mr. 
Elliott are Hugh Brown, serving as the 
treasurer, and Joseph J. Warshauer, as 
the secretary. Mr. Warshauer had been 
formerly connected with the New Eng- 
land office of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company. 

















































































































Business records last long- 
er and withstand hard use 
better when entrusted to L. L. 
Brown record papers—the 
Nation’s standard for service, 
value and economy since 
1849. Yet these superior pa- 
pers add only negligibly (if 
at all) to accounting costs. For 
efficient accounting records, 
ask your printer for the fol- 


lowing 


PAR IAN 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 


100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 


100% New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 


100% New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’S FINE 


85% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


75% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


50° New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. Lt. BROWN PAPER CO. 
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IT WILL TAKE ONLY A FEW MINUTES OF YOUR TIME 


@ To help us give you a better magazine, THE INLAND PRINTER is ask- NEXT 25 BEST 
ing you to fill out and mail the brief questionnaire below giving us your honest REPLIES WILL 
opinion of the contents of this issue. It will take only a few minutes of your RECEIVE I-P’s 
time, and it may prove well worth your while. $50 will be awarded for the ques- BOOK OF 
tionnaire which, in our opinion, is the most completely and intelligently an- 

swered. And for each of the next 25 best replies we’re awarding a copy of 

|-P’s book of 333 IDEAS THAT SOLD PRINTING. 


@ Here’s all you need to do: After having gone over the entire magazine as 
you normally do, mark a T before the titles of the items which you read thor- 
oughly; an S before those which you scanned; and an N before those which 
you did not read at all. Then answer the brief questions below, tear out the 
questionnaire and mail before June 10. That’s all there is to it . . . and here’s 
hoping you’re a prize winner! 


Fill lt In. . . Tear It Out... and Mail Before June 10 to 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Article: Revolutionary Realities and Imminent Devel- 


opments in the Printing Industry (Page 31) ) Department: The Proofroom (Page 59) 


) Article: Aptitude Tests (Page 39) ) Department: The Idea Department (Page 60) 


) Article: The Amazing Mr. Cuneo (Page 43) ) Article: Trick Folds Add Attention Value (Page 62) 


) Article: The Beaver Builds by Instinct (Page 48) ) Article: Printing is Big Business (Page 64) 


) Department: Typographic Clinic (Page 49) ) Department: Typographic Scoreboard (Page 67) 


) Department: The Salesman’s Corner (Page 50) ) Department: Letters to the Editor (Page 68) 


) Department: Science and the Printer (Page 51) ) Department: The Pressroom (Page 71) 


) Department: Specimen Review (Page 53) ) Department: The Month’s News (Page 73) 
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) Article: That Second Color Works Wonders (Page 58) ) Department: It’s a Quiz (Page 74) 


Of all the items in this month’s INLAND Printer, which one did you like best? _ 


Why? . Ps 

Second best? _ ; ge : : 

Third best? _ ee, -_ ee WP ach 

Should the magazine be more technical or less? es 
Should there be more editorial matter or more pictures? _____ = 


Which of the regular monthly features do you find most helpful? __ 








What regular features, not now included, would you like to see in the magazine? = sa i ae ee 
What do you do with your copy after reading it: Give it to others? ______——* File it? __-—=~—~——S—S—Si@Diiscard it? — —§- __ 
If you are a printer, do you have: Letterpress equipment? __-———_ Offset? - __.%m° Gravure? - 

If you are not a printer, what is your line of business? __————essssSS 
NAME___ STREET____ 
CITY. ZONE___ SCC STATE 





























WE DON’T LIKE LUMPS 


of. 


Lumpy bed-making is bad enough. But nothing will make a printer 
do mental tossing and turning like a "lumpy" run of paper. A slight 


unevenness in its texture, and all his efforts have gone for naught. 


The answer to the “lump” problem and hundreds more is close 
at hand. In the new Graphic Arts Research Laboratory, special 
modern equipment and highest technical skills will seek out every 
flaw in printing papers. Here Bryant research can better continue 
its task of developing and improving paper not as an end in 
itself, but as a means to better printing. Paper will be studied in 
its relation to inks, to plates, to the whole field of Graphic Arts. 


Actual press runs will help to determine its worth. 


Remember Bryant for papers of Measured Quality—papers 


that will be predetermined for better printing results. 


Sold Through Leading Paper Merchants. 


BRYANT PAPER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo 29F, Michigan 





THIS BOOKLET.. 
you choose the right 


-will help 


Proving 


Equipmen 





Contains twenty-five illustra- 
tions and brief descriptions 
of Vandercook Proof Presses, 
Block Levellers and Gauges—en- 
abling you to compare one with 
another, and thus determine 
which best suits your needs. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, IIL 


feos 
‘ANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES + BLOCK LEVELLERS 
PREMAKEREADY EQUIPMENT 





BAUM 
FOLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


* 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 











Iip- Offs. 


for 


By H. B. COOPER 


A delightful way to a 


learn the art of 
Cloth Editien 


proofreading. Text in 

narrative style. Price 

includes postage. 

The Inland Printer - Chicago 6 
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ELECTRO $132 Postaio 


ARROW SERVICE 


P. 0. BOX 2217 Salt Lake City 13, Utah 
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Birmingham 
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COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ...Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
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Jacksonville. . -Knight Brothers Paper Company 
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GEORGIA 
Atlanta Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Chicago Paper Company 
: . Midland Paper Company 
"Capital City Paper Company 
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Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 

Wichita Western Newspaper Union 
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Paper Service, 
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New York.. .Baldwin Paper Company, 
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~~ Paper Company, Inc. 
Linde Paper Company 
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Royal Paper Corporation 
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Paper Service, Inc. 
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Dillard Paper Company 
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The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
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The Scioto Paper Company 
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— City Carpenter Paper Company 
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Zellerbach Paper Company 
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Philadelphia Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Philadelphia D. L. Ward Company 
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Milwaukee The Bouer Paper Company 
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1. Bearers 








C Dead metal around a printing plate 
C] Calender rolls 
CJ Halftone mounting blocks 





2. Pericles 


Wiis 


CJ A stock border design 
ZC Parasites of pulpwood 
C) A display type face 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 








4. Trufect 


C Artwork of photographic realism 
Cj Natural color photography 
CA paper for fine printing 


3. Bonding Strength 


C Paper’s resistance to tearing 
C Paper’s resistance to surface “picking” 


CO Folding quality of paper 








ANSWERS 
] Bearers are dead metal around 3 Bonding Strength is at pee 


and within the printing area of a erty in paper which resists “pic 
ing’ —the removal of surface particles 


during printing. The remarkable 
bonding strength of Levelcoat is an 
important aid in assuring cleaner, 
more beautiful presswork through- 
out longest runs. 


plate, left as an aid in electrotyping. 
Good plates are most effective when 
printed on fine paper. That’s why, 
for sparkling reproduction, discrimi- 
nating printers and advertisers in- 
sist on Levelcoat* Papers. 


2 Pericles is a type face designed 

to display a headline. To display 
fine typography, Kimberly-Clark pro- 
duces Levelcoat Papers. Smooth, 
lustrous, and opaque to a high de- 
gree, they set the stage for your 
dramatic selling message. 


4 Trufect is a top grade ate 
Clark Printing Paper. Minutely 
checked during every operation in 
the manufacturing process, TRUFECT 
remains amazingly uniform from 
ream to ream, from run to run—a 
clear, rich medium for finest quality 
printing in black and white or color. 





veleoat® 


PRINTING PAPERS 


For black and white or 
color printing in publica- 
tions, mail order catalogs, 
house organs and direct 
mail, select one of these 
Levelcoat grades — 
Trufect, Multifect, or 
Hyfect. Kimberly - Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 


"TRADE MARK 
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Tonnage Production. 
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L the first nine weeks of 1946 the 


mills reporting to the Book Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion produced printing area at a rate exceeding that of any 
other year. 

This fact is made evident by the diagram which shows 
the rate of production of the reporting mills in their most 
productive years. The diagram discloses the fact that in 
1941 the production of these mills equalled 98.5% of 
rated capacity, and that in the first nine weeks of 1946 
production equalled 98% of rated capacity. 

However, the basis weights specified on 1946 orders are 
appreciably below the average of 1941; and, therefore, the 
tonnage production of 1946 represents a greater area of 
book paper than has ever before been manufactured by 
these mills. 

The combined production of these mills is a little more 
than 80% of the total national production of book paper 
reported by the United States Bureau of the Census. 


Relationship of Production and Demand 


Currently, merchandisers whose procedures were dis- 
rupted by war are striving to equip themselves with the 
booklets, folders, and packages that are required to pre- 
sent merchandise to a product-hungry civilian market. 
Simultaneously, publishers of books and magazines are 
striving to satisfy the demands of a public that is uncom- 
monly eager to read. 

Thus, all classes of consumers of paper and the printers 
and convertors that serve them perceive unprecedented 
opportunities to be capitalized through the use of paper — 
and all seek to capitalize the opportunities. 

The capitalization of such opportunities is a proper and 
worthy objective; yet it is one that warrants realistic con- 
templation of the facts pertaining to the production of 
paper. 

The present capacity of the book paper manufacturing 
industry was developed to fill the pre-war demands of con- 


The FACTS 


sumers of paper. The development was optimistic; pre-war 
demand rarely equalled 80% of rated capacity. The margin 
of capacity that was normally unused is now employed, 
and consumers of paper are being served with more print- 
ing area than they ever received in any other year. In con- 
sequence, the publishing, printing, and converting indus- 
tries are enjoying boom levels of productivity and profit. 

When these circumstances are viewed in proper per- 
spective, the commonly used term “‘paper shortage” can 
be accurately evaluated. Paper production has not dropped 
from its norm, but has risen appreciably above it. The 
“shortage” persists because consumers of paper seek to 
capitalize their opportunities beyond the limits of the pro- 
duction facilities that their earlier demands brought into 
being. 


The Effect of Withdrawals 


In recent months, book paper mills have been acquired 
by new owners, and a major part of the production of 
those mills has been withdrawn from the commercial 
market. 

Obviously, those withdrawals were grave events to the 
consumers of paper that had elected to rely on those mills; 
but the overall effect of the withdrawals has been over- 
estimated. 

The withdrawn tonnage is but a minuscule. percentage 
of the industry’s total production. Were the current de- 
mand equal to the demand of 1937, 1938, 1939, or 1940, 
the withdrawn tonnage would not be missed, for the indus- 
try could supply it, yet have capacity to spare. 


The Immediate Prospects 


The immediate prospects are unfavorable. America’s 
material inventories were consumed during the war, and 
economic disruptions have precluded accumulation of new 
inventories. The paper industry suffers, along with all 
other industries, from the effect of these conditions. 
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about Book Paper 


PRODUCTION and DEMAND 

















Lacking the cushion of inventories, producers of pulps, 
clays, and other essential materials ship as rapidly as they 
can produce; and paper mills, lacking inventories of 
materials, must receive an unbroken sequence of ship- 
ments or must shut down machines. Such a hand-to- 
mouth operation is susceptible to interruption at any time 
that the material flow is obstructed by fires, floods, or 
strikes in the supplying plants or on transporting systems. 


In addition, the supply of materials is shrinking. 

Foreign pulp producers state that they will not ship 
while present ceiling prices apply; shipments of casein (an 
adhesive for coated paper) have been diverted by Argen- 
tine producers, who object to present ceilings. Tapioca, a 
source of starch adhesives, comes largely from Java and 
shipments are few. The flow of cornstarch, which is pro- 
duced in the United States, has been obstructed by the 
ceiling prices on corn. 

Paper mills are striving to find substitutes for these 
standard adhesives, and in consequence, qualities of 
coated paper are not uniform, and the production of 
coated paper may shrink. 


The Long-time Prospects ? 


The long-time prospects are favorable. The mills of the 
book paper industry have earmarked large sums for invest- 
ment in equipment to increase production. Currently, 
these sums cannot be spent, because recent disruptions in 
the production of steel and electrical equipment have de- 
layed all improvement programs. It is the purpose of paper 
mills to speed the installation of new equipment, but the 
timing of the accomplishment will be determined by the 
capacities of the manufacturers of metal products and 
electrical devices. 


When Will Production Equal Demand? 


Obviously, nobody can answer this question with assur- 
ance, for nobody can foretell the persistence of the 
current demand or the speed with which productive facili- 
ties can be expanded. An answer can be only an opinion, 
and opinions vary. 

An appreciable proportion of book paper producers 
believe that if demand continues at present levels the in- 
dustry’s expansion may raise production to the level of 
demand by the end of 1947 or early in 1948. The Warren 


Company subscribes to this opinion. 
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How is Book Paper Being Distributed ? 


S. D. Warren Company is allotting its production to its 
merchants, and to customers of record, in proportion to 
pre-war purchases. Similarly, Warren merchants are striv- 
ing to proportion the tonnage that they receive. 

This procedure is prompted by a normal human desire 
to fulfill obligations to customers that sustained the 
Warren Company and its merchants in pre-war competi- 


tive periods, and by the conviction that the steadfast cus- 
tomers of the pre-war period will again be the most likely 
sources of orders when competitive conditions return. 

S. D. Warren Company is not a qualified authority on 
the distributing methods of other mills; it can speak only 
for itself. However, it seems probable that all thoughtful 
business men regard their steadfast customers as their best 
future prospects, and that allotments are influenced by 
that expectation. 


Would Governmental Allocation Help? 


Governmental allocation could not increase paper pro- 
duction. It could only reduce the demand by designating 
which needs should be served and which needs should be 
ignored. 

The procedure could be advantageous to consumers 
that normally elected to shop their orders, rather than to 
establish regular sources of supply. 

The procedure would be disadvantageous to all con- 
sumers of paper that have maintained long standing rela- 
tionships with suppliers of their choice; for it would 
disrupt their relationships and require them to take their 
place in the priority line. 


ore 


(Warren's) 
wail hse 
Printing, Papers 









[BETTER PAPER BETTER PRINTING ] 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
89 BROAD STREET 
Boston I 
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608 S. DEARBORN’ - 


NEW 


BUSINESS FOR PRINTERS! 


Everywhere, Ditto systems—order- 
billing, payroll, production and 
purchasing—are creating new 
opportunities for you to print 


business forms! 


Order Ditto papers for these jobs. 
They are chemically co-ordinated 
with other Ditto supplies to guar- 
antee dependable Copies—the 
kind of dependability both you 


and your customer will appreciate. 


Twenty-five specialized papers are 
available from which to select 

the exact paper needed for each 
iob. Genuine Ditto papers are 


distributed by more than 100 


leading paper merchants. @) 


e 


D i TTO INCORPORATED 


PAPER DIVISION 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


World’s largest manufacturers of gelatin and 
direct process duplicating machines and supplies. 





One-Time 
CARBON PAPER 


Check these prices . . . excellent deliveries 

. write for samples and join the many 
printers who already have standardized on 
HANO ONE-TIME CARBON PAPER. 


BLACK OR BLUE 
REAM SIZE PRICE PER REAM 
22”x34” $4.50 
26"x39” $6.00 


MINIMUM ORDER TEN REAMS, 
ONE SIZE. PRICES F. O. B. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PHILIP HANO Company | 


INCORPORATED 
HOLYOKE ,MASS. 




















HELP YOU 





Ler Southworth help you in making your plans for 
extra Business and extra Profits. Get the increased 
production and lower costs made possible by 
SOUTHWORTH'’S new improved ‘Graphic Arts Ma- 
chines.” 

In the future, as in the past, SOUTHWORTH will 
continue its leadership in the manufacture of Graphic 
Arts machinery. During the entire war period our 
research department was busy developing new 
SOUTHWORTH models that do the job quicker, 
better, more economically. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


SOUTHWORTH 


MACHINE COMPANY 


MFR'S: PAPER CONDITIONERS, UNIVERSAL JOGGERS, HUMIDIFIERS, 
PUNCHING and CORNERING MACHINES, ETC. 


30B WARREN AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Re-defined for Successful Selling 


Before letterheads (and other business stationery) 
can be successfully and profitably sold, a clear 
understanding of their functions is absolutely 
essential. If you automatically classify a letter- 
head as “just another office form,” your definition 
is woefully incomplete. Its utilitarian function is to 
transmit information from one place to another. 
An old piece of blank wrapping paper will do 
this job. 

But a letterhead is a company ... in the eyes 
and minds of those all-important recipients— 
customers and prospects. So its function as a 
purveyor of company prestige demands that it be 
treated with the respect and consideration due 
any fine piece of creative public relations printing. 


100% Cotton: Permanized Parchment ¢* Permanized Onion Skin 


When you treat it that way—and sell it that 
way—you sell successfully and profitably. There’s 
a free service which will give you a world of help 
for just the asking. That’s the purpose of the 
convenient coupon. Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


----- 


THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 
| Whiting-Plover Paper Company | 
2 ~~ ~Plover Drive, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Please send me FREE information on how to successfully and 
profitably sell letterheads and other business stationery. 


Name 





Attach to your BUSINESS !etterhead. This offer 
confined to printers in the U. S. A. 





« 75% Cotton Content: Permanized Cold Springs Bond + 


Permanized Cold Springs Ledger * Permanized Coid Springs Onion Skin * 50% Cotton Content: Permanized Artesian Bond + Permanized 


Artesian Bond Opaque «+ Permanized Artesian Ledger *« 25% Cotton Content: Permanized Plover Bond * Permanized Plover Bond 


Opaque «+ Permanized Plover Letter * Permanized PloverLedger * Permanized Plover Onion Skin * Permanized Plover Manuscript Cover 
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@ Ekimuate 
PRODUCTION BOTTLENECKS 
@ with | 


, CHALLENGE 


__ PAPER DRILLS 


Easily 
Streamlined Adjusted 
Construction 

Wide Variety 
Speedy of Work 
Quickly Simple to 
Adjusted Operate 


Automatic Size for 
Trip Gage Every Shop 


© step-up SALES and PROFITS 


Make Your Shop Independent 
of Crowded Binderies— 


@ Buy a Challenge Paper Drill to fit 
the needs of your plant and avoid those 
troublesome delays in the bindery. 
With attachments you can do all classes 
of slotting, slitting and cornering as 
well as round hole drilling. Thus allow- 
ing you to do novelty work of all kinds. 


Automatic Trip Gage can be pre-set for 
any arrangement of holes up to six or 
more stops, allowing operator to keep 
both hands on stock. Motorized drill 
head operated by hand lever, foot power, 
or electro-hydraulic mechanism. 


Orders are being scheduled for delivery 
in the sequence received. Place Your 
Order Now! 539 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts”’ 
Main Office and Factory: Grand Haven, Mich. 
(2 Se eee 








New Universal Jogger 
Is Available NOW! 


CUTS COSTS ON GATHERING-JOGGING 
@ SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 


The Universal Jogger saves at least one-third the time over 
the old hand method of gathering all kinds of forms printed 
in duplicate, triplicate, quadruplicate, etc. It not only does the 
work faster, but does it perfectly. 


@ INEXPERIENCED HELP CAN DO WORK! 
Inexperienced girls can work fast and efficiently with the 
Universal Jogger. They simply drop the sheets between the 
“jogging” sides—the machine arranges them smoothly and 
evenly. The jogger therefore releases your experienced help 
for other productive work. 


@ JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 24! Attachment can be 
had to take sheet 19 x 28. ; 
Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra 
shelves may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings 
pay for machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. In- 


vestigate now. 
Write for prices and further information 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 
322 South Fourth St. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Canadian Agents, 

Geo. M. Stewart, Reg’d. © 840 Rue William Street, Montreal 

















Save Time, 
Reduce Costs, 
Get Better 
Printing with 


Ey 
JOB PRESS 
LOCKS 


These locks solve the problem of obtaining a safe, 
sure lock-up with the least waste of time and effort. 
One of the five sizes is sure to be right for the job. 
A full set would be a real gift to your composing 
room, and would pay you cash dividends for years 
to come. Made in 1 ¥2”, 2”, 3”, 4” and 5”. 


_ Morgans & Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. |. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 
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Fox River Paper Corporation announces 


the greatest and most extensive advertis- 











ing campaign in its history. 








ve 18 cH 


BLACK MARKETS" 
ts * 






In consumer magazines that reach the 
: aks : . NET GAINS OF LABOR 
discriminating buyers of fine papers, a ae 
























continuous campaign will acquaint them 
with America’s most distinguished fam- Printers Ink THE FOX RIVER 

ily of superb quality cotton fibre content *"Z MF Aibarrsing wise COMPLETE LINE OF 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


Anniversary Bond, Ledger and 
Stee . 

s2s5== § Onion Skin 

- - + + 100% Cotton Fibre 


Old Badger Bond and Ledger 
- - 75% Cotton Fibre Content 









papers. Over 500,000 readers will be 
reached each month through these busi- 


ness men’s publications. 

























Printers, engravers and lithographers 
will all benefit from this national adver- 


tising of fine papers by Fox River. The 
English Bond and Ledger 


superior quality of Fox River bond, led- ~ = 50% Cotton Fibre Content 


ger and onion skin papers will be 





Dictation Bond, Ledger and 
Onion Skin 
- - 25% Cotton Fibre Content 


presented to these consumers 






consistently and forcefully. 









FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
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Analyze Blatchford Metal and you'll 
find a base of Pb (lead), toughened 
with Sn (tin), hardened with Sb (anti- 
mony). That's not the whole story 
though. Thai + sign stands for an 
element not revealed by laboratory 
test, an element for which there is no 
chemical symbol. It stands for the 
savvy, the know-how, that has grown 
up in the Blatchford organization 
during more than 90 years. 


In the making of Blatchford Metal it 
is this element of experience, as well 
as the quality of the alloy’s ingredi- 
ents, that produces a metal that 
works nicely, flows freely and gives 
maximum emmage per hour. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Baltimore. * Chicago * Cincinnati * St. Louis 


E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY « New York 
MORRIS P. KIRK & SON, INC. © Los Angeles 
AMERICAN LEAD CORPORATION Indianapolis 


LINOTYPE *» MONOTYPE 
INTERTYPE ¢ LUDLOW 


tchtord 


Se METAL 





PRESSROOM AND BINDERY 
EQUIPMENT 


MANY LATE MODELS 
* 

AUTOMATIC CYLINDER UNITS 
PAPER CUTTERS—LEVER AND POWER 
LINOTYPES—INTERTYPES 
FOLDERS AND STITCHERS 
MANY OTHER ITEMS 


* 
WANTED SINGLE UNITS 
OR COMPLETE PLANTS 


Particularly interested in buying large size single 
and two-color Miehle and Babcock Presses. 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE FREMONT 5100 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


MARSHALL & JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 





























INKS 


as dependable as science 


can make them... 


for every printing process. 
Lithographic e Letterpress 
Gravure e Aniline e Dryers 
Varnishes e Dry Color 
Lithographic Chemicals 
and Supplies. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
Det a Nashville ce 
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FOR OFFSET PLATE MAKING 











TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED SINKS 





























PLATE GRAINING 
MACHINES 

















VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES ° STRIPPING TABLES. 




















ALITY CTS . 
@ EARLY DELIVERY | Equipment Excels! 


@ OFFSET PRESSES REBUILT 


ZARKIN MACHINE Co., INC. 


335 E. 27th St., New York 16, N. Y. Phone LExington 2-0052 
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numbers that mae HISTORY 77 * 


*Number on the football uniform worn by “Red” 
Grange, the famous “Galloping Ghost” of Illinois 


numbers that make PROFITS 3237567 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 


Above is a facsimile impression of Wetter Rotary Model 
WETTER ROTARY 


Rotary Model mounted paral- 
Of the many kinds of finishing work that printers can 1 Frame of one-piece solid lel or at right angle for for- 
t ward or backward operation, 


perform at a substantial profit, numbering is “Number 2 — asia aa Exclusive design reduces lock- 
One” on the list. Numbering service can always be ported pein bmp acct: “A up time. 
charged at a fair price—and it’s especially profitable ble, no smear. 
when the job’s done on a Wetter. 3 Lowest plunger, only 7 points 

The Wetter line includes numbering machines for high. 


every type of numbering job, from admission tickets 4 Drop-cipner strongest made. 
and bank checks to book plates and office forms. Here S Wheel shaft has V-slot for 
easy oiling. 


are some exclusive Wetter features which help explain 6 Machines are even picas in 
why “you can number better with a Wetter”: length. 





WEITER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. Atlantic Avenue & Logan Street, Brooklyn. 8, N.Y. 


Sold by All Dealers and Branches of AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 














. om of ype Suppl Y A 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


LEADING DEALERS IN USED AND 
REBUILT TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 


< Emphasis 


Where you want it, and as much 
as necessary. A sales message is 
put over with a bang, when the 
responsibility for emphasis is on 


+aDOUux=D 


Airport 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID for Black 


Series No. 702, in sizes from 14 to 72 
SINGLE UNITS OR COMPLETE PLANTS point, for immediate delivery. 8-10-12 


point available in the very near future. 








A LARGE SUPPLY OF 
LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE PARTS CORRES EE ROM Gt YORE GEY Ge 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY WRITE DIRECT TO 


APPRAISERS, LIQUIDATORS AND Baltimore Type 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS RM... 
15-17 S. Frederick Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


337 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE CAnal 6-0916-7 











AN EXCLUSIVE BALTOTYPE FACE 
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And Never a freak Among Them 


In nearly a full century we have been mak- enough for the large quantity production jobs. 






ing good paper we have seen no end of novelty We try to put into our papers all that good taste 








suggests and good sense demands. They afford 








papers produced, make their brief ripple in the 






variety, but There’s Never a Freak Among Them. 





great pool of the printing industry, and disappear. 






As for ourselves we have never relied on novelty We make and distribute through our merchants 





in all leading centers: Buckeye Cover, Beckett 





to attract—and perhaps to mislead—customers. 










We want permanent customers, who come back Cover, Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, Beckett Text, 





Tweed Text, Beckett Offset and Beckett Opaque. 





for our goods year after year with confidence 


that they are getting what sensible people ntti 







sound, appealing merchandise at reasonable cost. 





Through the years we have said of Beckett pa- 


pers—we believe truthfully —that they are good THE BE CKETT PAPER CO. 


enough for the very finest job and economical Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
95 
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Print CYSTS a 
on Those Difficult Coatings 


BATE 442) 

IIRL) 
Condition your inks to give their best results at the point 
and time of use. “33” adjusts the printing qualities of all 
inks to varying conditions of climate, humidity, age, stock and 
press conditions. Results are uniform . . . and positive. You 
get better overall print quality. Customers are pleased. “33” 
is the scientific way to bring every ink to its printing peak. 
Affinity of ink and paper are increased. Halftones stay 
“clean” and open. Colors print more brilliantly. Ink gloss is 
retained. ‘33’ ‘Ink Conditioners have proved their advantages 
in thousands of shops. Safeguard every job by using “33.” 
See your local dealer or jobber—or write direct for an 8-lb. 
trial can, as guaranteed below. Ask for a free copy of “To 
The Pressman.” 











8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 


If our Ink Conditioner does not 
satisfy you completely, return 
the unused portion at our expense. 


**33” {letterpress} 0-33” {litho and multilith} 
100% GUARANTEE 





























*Distributors: Some excellent territories are still open. De- 
scribe your coverage, when writing for attracti propositi 





COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


5 Damen A 


/N CANADA- its CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. LTD., TORONTO 


LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « MIAMI « ORLANDO «+ TAMPA 
JACKSONVILLE « TALLAHASSEE »« CHARLOTTE « KNOXVILLE 
ATLANTA « MILWAUKEE « KANSAS CITY « CINCINNATI « DAYTON 
TORONTO « MONTREAL « HONOLULU 


Export Division: Guiterman & Co., Inc., 35 S. William St., New York 4, New York 








SYVTRON 


"VIBRATING’ 


PAPER JOGGERS 





Provide the Easy, Economical Way 
to Handle Paper 
—at the cutter or at the press—heavy board to onionskin, 


snap-outs, carbon inter-leaves, etc. They'll save you Money, 


Time and Labor—Write to— 


SYNTRON CO., 575 LEXINGTON, HOMER CITY, PA. 

















ARE YOU USING 
SPEED KING BLACKS ? 


After trying out cur recently-announced new 
products— Speed King Blacks— printers all 
over the country report them to be every- 
thing we claim: Speed King Blacks do save 
time and money, and they do produce clear, 
sharp halftones and excellent solids... You, 
too, can profit by using Speed King Blacks. 
We have prepared a tulder giving complete 


information. Send for your free copy now. 


"Sra JONSON sonny 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Yer « Chicago « Boston « St. Louis « Cleveland « Detroit 


Baltimore +» Kansas City «+ Pittsburgh + Atlanta + Dallas 
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CE metal handling costs 


~ I, | By eliminating the old furnace method of melting 
q A and pigging type metal the MONOMELT system— 

@ Reduces costs by moving type directly from kill-out 
to type casting machine. 

@Reduces dross loss 50% to 75%—less frequent 
toning of metal is necessary. ; 

@Cuts ‘“‘down’’ time due to metal troubles—you get 
more productive hours per machine. 

@ Because metal is kept in better balance the casting 
temperature can be reduced 35° to 50° assuring 
high quality slugs that mean easier proofing, better 
mats, finer press work. 


_ OTN eee 


HERE IS HOW ONE NEWSPAPER SAVED MONEY 
AND TIME WITH THE MONOMELT SYSTEM MONOMELT DROSS SIFTER 
One newspaper using 17 typecasting machines threw out 
their obsolete furnace, saved $1,273.68 per year in metal 
and handling costs alone with the MONOMELT system. 
They made a further saving because the efficiency of each 
typecasting machine was increased 10% to 25%. — ge ay he a for 
: . rapid, efhcient silting. eaner metal re- 
Investigate MONOMELT system of type metal handling duces machine troubles, improves quality 
and see how it will save you money and time while im- | of slugs. Mail your order today. Price 
proving your typecasting. Write today for detailed report of $25.00 f.0.b. Minneapolis. 
savings made with MONOMELT in a typical newspaper plant. 


MONOMELT COMPANY itiiscscotis 1s, minnesors 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


@ Keep your type metal cleaner with the 
MONOMELT Dross Sifter. Fits tightly in 
the end of standard dross drum, vanes in 





HERE’S THE KEY... 


Neutralizer ae 
pablkes Presses — — TO OFFSET PLATEMAKING 
e — - It's a booklet, designed by the outstanding 


7 aS 
INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS 


ual 


al A 


offset chemical house, to help you get the 
basic facts. It's easy to follow and gives 
all the steps in the making of an offset 
plate. You'll want it if you're thinking 


SPEEDS ALL about offset—you'll need it when you start 


MECHANICAL PHASES OF PRESS WORK in offset. It costs you nothing. Send for it 
TODAY—on the coupon below. 


Chapman Static Neutralizer, absolutely safe, simple — no 
moving parts—eliminates static under any weather conditions, 
at any time of year, in any climate. Fully guaranteed. 


Presses can be speeded up 
Feeding is aided: Sheets will not crumple LITHO CHEMICAL 
or miss ‘pot kil, 
Sheets are delivered without clinging to PLY C0. Inc.p/Zeasion 
strippers and guides _ i SUP 
Sheets will not stick to the pile, and are 
readily jogged 
Reduces fire risk on gravure presses 


No pressroom complete without it. LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


For all flat bed and rotary presses We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet 


Letterpress—Offset—Gravure 
sr IN WORLDWIDE USE FOR FORTY YEARS %& 


Name Title 





a ee oe ee oe ee ee ee 


Company 











Address 





CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 
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: <i WHEN YOU MUST... 
—_ Cm Last =. LS OX Replace With ROBERTS 
Always take proper care of your number- . | / Nee a Literature 


ing machines—especially these days, to 

insure longer life and accurate perform- ou Request 

ance: 1—clean; 2—oil; and 3—adjust. , | = 

You can do it or we will recondition— Roman or Gothic style figures. Forward 
all makes—at nominal cost. Let us help UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED or backward action. Efficient direct drive 
“Make ’Em Last.” Investigate Our Reconditioning Service in all. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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eters rents =! UT Tleal Rollers 
W | N K- D R | J . ut Kole OIL) 


Economical x Efficient * Dependable 


Dries Within Seeonds ! Ideal Graphic form rollers and Ideal Inkmaster 


= — (vulcanized oil) distributors will keep your 
ON COATED STOCK WITHOUT HEAT OR SPRAY | letterpresses producing high-quality work at 


USH jobs that used to require hours can now production speeds in any kind of weather. 


inne se | IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sheets can be cut within 1 minute after printing i Chicago 8, Illinois - Long Island City 1, ur 


























WITHOUT OFF-SETTING, and without the ex- 
pense of heat, spray or slip-sheeting. On uncoated 
stock (Bond, Ledger, etc.) Wink-Dri dries in one 
to fifteen minutes. 


You save money with WINK-DRI. Its high bulk 
and color strength means io use less of it than 


with ordinary inks. Also losses due to skinning i THE RATHBUN 


are completely eliminated, no matter how long 


the container is left open. 
Inks come in black and colors (including process il & B IR B Cc  ] ae PA a Y, H i Cc e 


colors which will trap and dry within seconds 
without oneianiant. Order yours now. IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


LEWIS ROBERTS, INC. i Machinists 


| 
| FOR LITHOGRAPHERS ¢ PRINTERS 


F. G. OKIE, INC. 
247 S. 3RD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RECONDITIONED 
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9 85 Grand Si., New York, N.Y. © Tel.: CAnal 6-4144-4145-4146 











McADAMS RAPID ROLL FEEDER for Disc Ruling Machines 


—Equipped with Automatic Variable Sheet Cutter 


McAdams cut-off roll feeder for Disc Ruling Machines is basically constructed to 
step-up production. 
Specially designed and equipped bars on steel frame hold two rolls for web 
feeding, standard width of 38” and 43”. 

Two exclusive McAdams devices are (1) Variable Sheet Cutter, and (2) the. Long 
Sheet Counter which produces a single sheet which protrudes '/," longer in the 
paper stack in the Lay-boy, thus marking ihe number of sheets. Can be set for 
any count from 2 to 250. 


Write for Bulletin 1-105 





NEW VARIABLE 
SHEET COUNTER 


dial toa preset MUO) SON MB) Co UD: Wis fot. EO) \ ISH bod 


Position, sheets a 
Gutomatically cut to MUO emsyElaa 6 NORWALK, CONN.., U.S.A. 


Proper length with- 
in a 2 or 3 sheet cut. ESTABLISHED 1842 


"ORIGINATORS AND INTRODUCERS OF DISC RULING MACHINES IN AMERICA’ 
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A One-Piece 





Pat’d. & Pats. Pend. 


That 
“Holds Tight”’ 


Yes ... it’s a two-in-one nut 

because, all the threads, includ- 

ing the locking threads, help to 

carry the load. 

e It is of one-piece construction 

e It can be made of any of the conventional nut materials 

e Every thread—including locking threads—takes its share of 
the load 

e Its construction is especially advantageous for maximum 
strength and dependability of low and thin nuts 

e It accommodates itself to a very wide range of thread toler- 
ances 

e It can be used over and over again without losing its ability 
to lock 

e It is not affected by temperatures likely to be met within 
the field of Mechanical Engineering 

e Being a “stop” nut, it stays locked in any position on a 
threaded member 

Sizes from #6 to 1” in diameter. 
Write for Bulletin 582. 
The famous “Unbrako” Socket Screw Products are also made by us. 
OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
i JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 740. 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Louis, San Francisco 





Pat’d. & Pats. Pend. 

















ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Books for the ESTIMATING PRINTER 
Estimating for Printers................ co cce cee seguro 


. By Fred W. Hoch. Explains mechanics of printing—all operations 
in commercial printing plants—plus estimating schedules showing pro- 
duction time allowances for each. 6 by W/4; 268 pages. 


How to Price Job Printing...............eeee0e% $2.50 
., By Edward Gallaway. Vest pocket selling-price list on 34 most used 
items; a time-saver. 

Arithmetic for Printers...... al veraraierereie- clade eee ee $2.00 
* By J. W. Auble. Applies mathematics to printer's problems: figuring 
stock, spoilage costs, type fitting, measuring and estimating composi- 
tion, ink and metal costs. Really teaches printing. 

ln ERMMOROR <6.6. 6.6. cicidecicc sinsiab'es sed: celecas rere 


By R. C. Pickett. Nomographic Ink Estimator. Lay ruler on chart, 
read pounds of ink needed for various stocks, according to color used. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 309 W. JACKSON BLVD.,CHICAGO, 6 
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BASE SYSTEM COMES 
TO THE RESCUE 


Never, in printing history, has there been such 










a backlog of orders for color work. This pent-up 





demand will tax every printer to capacity. 






Make every minute count PROF- 
ITABLY with the Sterling Toggle 
Hook and Base System of plate 






mounting. Look into it now. You 






will be glad you did. 


s 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE . . CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

























JOBBER TERRITORIES OPEN — Write Today 


“de SPECIAL CHEMICALS @. 


1545 EAST 18th STREET © CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


























COMMAND ATTENTION WITH — 


THE ADVANTAGES OF MECHANICAL BINDING 


PLASTIC ... in standard colors 
WIRE-O ... plain and in colors 
RING-KING ... wire coil 


DECO will supply your choice. Schedule the me- 
chanical binding with DECO when you accept the 
printing order and schedule your press run. Be sure 
of prompt delivery from the largest mechanical 
binding facilities in the middlewest. 


Creative artists and cover craftsmen are waiting to 
produce eye-appealing stamped and embossed 
covers that bring customer satisfaction. 


Mechanical Binding Specialists 
Creative Cover Craftsmen 











— — WRITE 
DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY | 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


BRONZING MACHINES 

@® MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 

Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
@ WHOLESALE Calendars for the 
printer. Do your own imprinting. Few 
calendar salesmen are on the road now. 
Be the first in the field—which means 
more calendar sales for the _ printer. 
FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6540 Cot- 
tage Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

















@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 

Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures, 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth 
St., New York, N. Y. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 











Continuous Baling supplies 
the logical answer. You 
can convert any compress- 
ible waste material into 
salable merchandise with 
an American Baler.The cost . 
per ton is extremely low. 


Although your problem may be out of the ordinary a practi- 
cal solution is possible. Our council is yours for the asking. 
What is the volume and nature of your waste material? A 
report with our recommendations will be promptly forwarded 
to you without cost. 


The AMERICAN BALER G0. sextevue onto 
CONTINUOUS BALING+ CONTINUOUS BALING * 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 
@ 74” MIEHLE press with Cross Feeder 
and extension delivery. Write stat- 
ing serial number, condition, describe 
motor and control equip’nent, and price 
loaded on truck. Wayside Press, Men- 
dota, Illinois. 
@ DEXTER PILE FEEDER WANTED 
for 00 Miehle. Can also use Extension 
Delivery for 00. Must be in Al condi- 
tion. Write The Montgomery Printing 
Co., Troy, Ohio. 
@ WANTED: 22x34 or larger Harris off- 
set press. Advise type of feed, deliv- 
ery and best cash price. Madison Com- 
pany, 307 West Congress St., Detroit 26, 
Mich. 
@ FLAT BED 50” MIEHLE, CROSS OR 
pile feeder, or hand-fed. Also, Dou- 
ble 16 Folder, cross-fed. Ransdell In- 
corporated, 810 Rhode Island Ave., N.E., 
Washington 18, D. C. 
@ EXTENSION DELIVERY WANTED 
for 00 Miehle. Can also use Dexter 
Pile Feeder for 00. Must be in Al con- 
dition. Write The Montgomery Printing 
Co., Troy, Ohio. 
@® BREHMER OR CUNDALL FOLDER. 
Will purchase, or furnish work to be 
done. Write Box MA-926, % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago, III. 
@ PAUL SCHNIEDEWEND PROOF 
PRESS 20x25 bed, No. 2. Dard Hunter, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
@ 21” OR 23” BENCH TYPE PAPER 
cutter. Write box MA-928, % The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


FOR SALE 


=e 
MONOTYPE GIANT CASTER 


Electric Pot—AC Motor 
42-48-60-72 point moulds 
48 pt. base material mould 
9 Matrix Holders 
1 Extra Base Plate 
14 Fonts matrices 

e 


SELL US 
Your Used Machinery 
We Pay Highest Prices 
PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 
82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y® 
BE 3-1791 












































ST AT: 
ee 
@ JUNGST GATHERING AND STITCH- 


ING machine. Will stitch up to 384 
pages one operation, or up to 800 pages 
in two operations. 18 pockets, 12” ca- 
pacity. Cover up to 22” capacity. Cov- 
erer is automatically fed. Can be dis- 
connected when not needed. Electrically 
heated glue pot. Three head stitcher. 
Can be seen in operation. Many modern 
improvements. The type of machine you 
expect to buy from Turner Type Found- 
ers Co., Cleveland—Chicago—Detroit. 
@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

(Continued on next page) 






























You Want the 
Best...So why 


wait?... Buy 
TURNEREBUILT 
Machinery 


33 x 46 No.3 Miehle 

40 x 54 Directoplate photo composing 
machine. Three chases. 

No. 4 four roller Miehle automatic unit. 
Bed 31 x 41. With Dexter swing back 
suction pile feeder. 

Pony Miehle Automatic unit, bed 26 x 341. 
With Dexter swing back suction pile 
feeder. 

40 x 53 bed size No. 1 Miehle Perfector 
automatic unit. Dexter feeder, extension 
pile delivery. 

11 x 17 Multilith Model 206C press, suction 
pile feeder. 

Miller Major automatic unit. 

43 x 56 No. 2/0 Miehle Automatic unit 
with Cross feeder. 

43 x 56 No. 2/0 Miehle open. 

8 x 12 new series Chandler and Price press 
with Peerless automatic feeder. 

141% x 22 Chandler and Price Craftsman 
Automatic unit. 

Model 1227 Multilith automatic offset press. 

Hill Curtis TrimOsaw. Model A3. 

38” Oswego full automatic power paper 
cutter. 

38” Oswego semi-automatic power paper 
cutter. 

38” Seybold Monarch power paper cutter. 

44” Seybold Dayton full automatic power 
paper cutter. 

32” Chandler and Price hand clamp power 
paper cutter. 

25 x 38 Model B Cleveland automatic 
folder with Cleveland continuous feeder. 

42 x 60 Dexter book folder with Cross 
automatic feeder. 

19 x 25 Baum automatic folder. 

28 x 38 Seybold four post embossing 
press. Hot plate. Mechanical feeder. 

Latham power round cornering machine. 

22 x 2714 Sheridan hot plate embossing 
machine. 

Murphy Speedisealer. 

Moyer automatic stitcher, three stations. 

30” Rosback rotary slot hole perforator. 

28” Rosback foot power perforator. 

Tatum two head paper drill. 

Rosback power paper punch, Model 6. 


All telegraphic inquiries answered by wire. 


ACT! 
TURNER 


TYPE FOUNDERS 
PRINTING 


MACHINERY 


Cleveland Office— 
2630 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Detroit Office— 
500 W. Congress, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Chicago Office— 
732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


imei: A aS Ss Si 
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PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





LEADERSHIP 


Sound engineering, 
modern design and 
time-saving production 
emphatically endorse 


Rosback Bindery 
EFFICIENCY 


Gang Stitchers 
Perforating Machines 
Punches and Drills 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
INCORPORATED 
220 South Jefferson, Chicago 6 














@ 44x 64 HARRIS TWO-COLOR AUTO- 
MATIC offset press. AC Motor equip- 
ment. Subject to inspection. Write box 
MA-927, % Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago, IIl. 
e@ SPECIAL 28”"x24” KIDDER ROTARY 
Press, printing 2 colors on face and 
1 color on reverse side of the web. With 
both rewind and sheet delivery and 
with automatic lowering table. Plate 
eylinders equipped with Warnock spiral 
groove system. Complete with HP 
A.C, 220 volt motor. Press rebuilt and 
guaranteed. For further particulars ad- 
dress: Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc., 21 East 
Ovid Rj 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Ady nee e@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
ertising M. and rebuilt printing equipment on 
anager easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 
Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 


GRINDING 
@ LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
not satisfied. Printers nev Co., 10 


PRINTERS: Take a tip from Mr. Riso. Tell your customers about Philco White St., New York 13, N.Y. 
International’s realistic policy of getting the most for postage money—plus the modern, yt in good 
distinctive, functional qualities of ECUSTA paper. Distributed coast-to-coast by and aetna deat pag mn dl Hep 
adi ‘ ‘ f ad isi © d 
leading paper merchants —call your merchant today for samples. Or write direct to. . . ane inckatetaes camer” Bo go Mare 
and pleasant working conditions; union; 
$65 for 35 hour week. Housing may be 
A PA P E R C 0 R P 0 BR AT I 0 N arranged. Your inquiry and references 
. will be held strictly confidential. Write 
am box A-917, % The Inland Printer, 309 
FINE FLAX AIR MAIL BIBLE PAPER W. Jackson, Chicago, II. 
FINE FLAX WRITING SPECIAL MAKEREADY TISSUE o ees toe ig oy en a 
7 ace aan our, 8 hours, five days. ntereste 
LIGHTWEIGHT PAPER SPECIALTIES write or wire Chas. Cheek, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 


PISGAH FOREST ° NORTH CAROLINA (Continued on next page) 


























Now Back in Production! ROTARY PRESSES 


NEW HIGH-SPEED for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


Cheshir e Mailing Machines WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


AUTOMATICALLY CUT AND ATTACH 
ADDRESSED LABELS TO ANY PUBLICATION 
© The Automatic “DICK” Mailer 
© Late design labeling head increases efficienc 
© Proved by years of service—highest speeds , A AA S C Oo C al A S é 5 
Write your requirements to ELECTRIC-WELDED + SQUARE AND TRUE » ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
1415-25 WEST ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 
e PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE: TO 
WORK in purchasing department; 
knowledge of lithography and bindery 
work essential; must have executive 
ability and possess ability_to get along 
well with people; salary. In reply give 
full details and if possible attach re- 
cent photo. Write box MA-921, % Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 
e COMPOSITOR WANTED — Experi- 
enced in cylinder lockup and regis- 
tering high-class letterpress’ color 
work. Congenial and pleasant working 
conditions in progressive Seattle plant. 
Union; $65 for 35 hour week. Housing 
may be arranged. Your inquiry and 
references will be held strictly con- 
fidential. Write box A-916, % The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago, 





































@ LITHOGRAPHIC EXECUTIVE: EX- 

PERIENCED man to supervise plan- 
ning, scheduling and _ placing litho- 
graphic and allied production in an or- 
ganization which is one of the largest of 
its type in the country. Excellent start- 
ing salary with many future opportuni- 
ties. Write Box MA-925, % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


@ WANTED UNION PRESSMEN for 

32-page Hoe Rotary Magazine Press. 
Positions are for men in charge of 
press, folder and tension men. High 


Sal waa ee bresncasaeks ae cid Y wrnowncements of perfection 




















partment. Apply Mr. A. V. Paul, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 


Alabama. 
e Scarce i ae —— WITH EX- b V hill 
IENCE in fine printing papers to Mf, 
paper by J Ny 








take charge of paper buying with one 
of the largest paper consumers in this 
area. Very good salary and opportunity 
for advancement. Write box MA-924, % 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
@ PRESSROOM FOREMAN who can or- 
ganize publication schedules and su- 
pervise 12 to 18 people. Automatic cylin- : 
ders. Letterpress work. Modern plant in As bride-to-be, more than ever, her 
pacergg ad dey ony O08 oe tal i capable 
man. Write box A-908, % Inland Printer, saves r ire fashion-ris’ d - 
508, Inckenn, Ghiakan TT messages require fashion-right paper of ts 


@ MONOTYPE—COMBINATION KEY- graeeful elegance. For announcements a 
, board oo pena ey aagggpt or lino- na 
ype operator. Steady position with eer ee : = . = 

cll esteaad dea ns te Ween or invitations ... coupled with at-home 

Slusser, Supt., Hall Lithographing Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kansas. 


e@ TYPOGRA - . : 

gressive Gauaeke alent in? St. beautiful style and exacting correctness 
Louis. We need several outstanding com- “i ener > 
positors, a Monotype Keyboard opera- of exquisite Whiting Paper. 
tor, a Monotype Caster man and a proof- 
reader. If you are union and looking 
for post-war opportunities to do the WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
best in typography get in touch with us. 
Warwick Typographers, Inc., 309 North NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA +« CHICAGO - BOSTON 
10th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
e@ CUTTER—MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
_ cutting for press and trimming fin- 
ished jobs, capable of handling stock 
up to 38x50. Write Frank Slusser, Supt., e Pr 
Hall Lithographing Company, Topeka, When you think of writing 

nsas. ri 

. Oo 

@ RULER: PERMANENT JOB IN THE think of 

oldest commercial printing plant in 1tin 
Iowa. Fidlar & Chambers Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 
(Continued on next page) 
























cards ... wedding etiquette suggests the 



























Mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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You'll find Brilliant Colors, Strength and Printability in 
D‘ARTAGNAN, PORTHOS, GUARDSMAN, 


MUSKETEER, NUGGET Cloth-Lined Covers 


MADE BY 
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f UNITED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 
DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING MERCHANTS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continuea; 


HELP WANTED (continued) 

@ BUYER: ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
to purchase boxes, corrugations, 

printing and allied products. Prefer 





someone with buying experience. Good 
© ‘t > starting salary. Write Box MA-923, 
t3l 4tn Ur Cw ome The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jacknon 


720 SOUTH CLARK a 


¥ 


With new and larger quarters (almost A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228, columbia ave. 


Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 








CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 

method. w cost, saves time. Improves quality, 
‘Amly on — letterhead for free instruction 
books and price 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














20,000 sq. ft.) you will see on display, dem- MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO.,. Cline- 


onstrated and serviced, the finest Printing Westinghouse Motor and ‘control 


Equipment in the world. 


equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
@® THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Hamilton Composing Room Equipment Complete plate making equipment for 


Chandler & Price Automatic Presses 


Chandler & Price Paper Cutters 
Rosback Bindery Equipment 
Southworth Bindery Equipment 


lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 

eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 

ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 

@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 

and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


RURRER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 








Vandercook Proof Presses 
Rouse Composing Room Equipment 
Cost Cutter and C & G Saws 


Ander i RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
yop Bindery Trucks : NN|D) CUTTING TOOLS | 
Spray-O-Matic No Offset Units Ley » - ; 


Yale & Towne Lift Trucks {cc aa 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
e@ PHOTOGRAPHER — HONORABLY 


: Si 1C ho- 
Orders are now being taken for present tographer wants work on newspaper or 


trade journal. Has had 3 yrs. experience 


and future delivery. Secure your place in in newspaper photography and report- 


ing, also dark room finishing and_en- 


line today. Do not wait. All prices will ee 


i ; APABLE YOUNG EXECUTIVE. EX- 
conform with Government regulations. © Oe aeen ts acewe adae att 


; mating, engravings, ete. Write Box 
Send for literature. MA-923, % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Vv TRADE 

Vv @ ACME SILVER BOX STITCHER FOR 
small job press. Write B. H. Penrod, 

Marion High School, Marion, Indiana. 


TOMPKINS sourescewr CO, | [20th century | acme 


720 SOUTH CLARK STREET e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS Ultrabold pt 


Telephone: WABASH 4726 161 W. Harrison St. 


Condensed :: r2t CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN SHEET SHOWING ALL SIZES & PRICES 
(Continued on next page) 


STITCHING WIRE ENGDAHL BINDERY 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


RO UND OR FLAT “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hil. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 












































EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 
saws Lead and rule cutters * Newspaper bases, files and racks. Nesieseee en Ses ee 
H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY Instruction with each package. 
hi Nini THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
ssi ima wie <hieuge. 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Mitering machines - Composing sticks + Slug clippers - Band 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


TYPEFOUNDERS—Continued 


e THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE. Circu- 
lar on request. Northwest Type Foun- 
dry, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, 


TYPEMETER 


Elco Universal TYPEMETER 


A simple, easy-to-use copyfitting system for any 
































& type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. Based 
on character count and alphabet widths in points 

B Five dollars a copy postpaid. The Inland Printer 

— Book Dept., or write Elco Tvpographic Service, 
Second & Dueber, S. W. Canton 6, Ohio. 

ol 

ti WIRE 

as e SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING 

IL. WIRE. Over eighty-five years of wire 

50 drawing experience. Supplied in coils 

in or on_ spools. SOL LEADING 

or DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 

: BOOKS FOR PRINTERS 

O- 

- Effective Advertising ........... 





By H. W. Hepner. A reference guide and handy, 
up-to-date study of advertising practice. Makes 
plain purpose and effective use of all advertising 
mediums. Illustrated; 584 pages. 






Paper Ruling 
By J. J. Pleger. How to set up and care for 
ruling machines, parts, feeders, accessories. How 
to set pens and striker; inks to use, makeready; 
preparing copy; cost of ruling; paper sizes and 
weights. Illustrated; 6 by 834; 138 pages. 


Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates ....$10.00 


The American Color Test (46 test plates) used 
officially by the United States Navy and Army to 














- test color blindness and color perception. 
or 
ce Art of Spacing, The............. $1.75 
t- By Samuel A. Bartels. An expert study of proper 
ae distribution of white space in title pages, book 
=~ and border margins, straight matter, advertise- 
se ments, initial letters, ornaments. Examples of 
c- "right" and ‘'wrong'' spacing. 5!/, by 734; 110 
i- pages—67 showing specimens illustrating text. 
4 
v. Arithmetic for Printers.......... $2.00 
— By J. W. Auble. Applies mathematics to print- 
ers’ problems: figuring stock, spoilage costs, type 
R fitting, measuring and estimating composition, ink 
d, and metal costs. Really teaches printing. 






Printing and Litho Inks (Wolfe) . .$6.00 
American Journalism (Moftt).....$4.25 
Advertising Layout & Typography .$3.00 


Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance—we’ll pay postage in U.S. 









THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept. 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, |6 
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ST. LOUIS 
3739 Olive St. 


SEATTLE 
2416 First St. 





NEW YORK 
101 Park Ave. 


CHICAGO 
608 S. Dearborn 


TROY, OHIO 




















FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 


1 

The BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS, Inc., 1 

Gentlemen: I'm interested in ‘’Flat as a Pancake’’ Proofing 1 

Samples — send me name of my nearest distributor. i 

NAME 1 
1 

ADDRESS 
1 

1 

INDEXES 
For Extra Profit 


SEND FOR FREE AICO INDEX SELECTOR 





FOR METAL DECORATING 


Divers, too. trem Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., © 538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 





and 


Show your customers what time-savin 


AICO Indexes will do to im- 
ture. Send for the FREE AICO Index 





prove all sales 
7 +, t ay. Ca .y pl 


of all types of indexes. 





THE G. J. AIGNER COMPANY « 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


=a 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 





















Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job. Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 





MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


Lee 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 

















When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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tA BE Be, 


Interior of late nineteénth century printing plant when first power presses were steam-driven, 


That's when Cromwell Tympan was born 


wm the introduction of power-driven 
presses came problems of producing 
quality printing at sustained high speed. 
How could makeready, for instance, be pro- 
tected against constant pounding and slash 
of rules? 

The answer to that was better, tougher 
tympan. That’s when CROMWELL TY MPAN 
was born. And for over a half century, 
it has constantly been improved to keep 
pace with modern printing technique. 
Today, it is unsurpassed for quality and 
service. 


FREE! Write today for your copy of ‘Pressroom 
Pointers” ... a handy reference booklet with make- 
ready data and answers to many everyday press- 
room problems. Supply is limited, so write for your 
free copy without delay. 


CROMWELL special prepared TYMPAN 
has high tensile strength, a hard surface of 
calipered uniformity, absolute resistance to 
oil moisture and atmospheric changes. It 
has predetermined “give.” It is now, as 
always, unconditionally guaranteed! 

Want to try it before you buy? That’s a 
fair proposition. So write today for a free 
working sample of CROMWELL special 
prepared TYMPAN. Specify make and size 
of your press. Then test it out .. . give it the 
“works”. You'll be convinced it’s the tym- 
pan to buy. 


CROMWELL 


SPECIAE PsR-E PA R-E D 


TYMPAN 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY, 4801-39 So. Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


Makers of fine tympan for over 50 years 





CONVENIENCE? 


Want More FLEXIBILITY?) 
RELIABILITY? 
ECONOMY? 


ACCURACY? 


Look to Intertype, in the years ahead as in years 
past, for more of the desirable qualities in line- 
composing machines. Flexibility, for example, 
means composing-room economy, added conve- 
nience for the operator...and you'll never obtain 
it in greater measure than from Intertype. 

Take the Intertype mixer distributor, shown here. 
It is all you need in order to convert a Universal 
non-mixer to a mixer whenever the need arises. 
The conversion can be made in your composing 
room...at reasonable cost. 

Furthermore, Intertype magazine equipment can 
easily be changed from time to time in order to 
meet your typesetting requirements. 





LOOK TO 
INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2,N.Y. 





